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An Amazing Story of 120 Cemesto Houses 


/ / 








On a Secret Mission in the Sub-Arctic! 


> This story begins in a New York office. Then it shifts 
to Baltimore, thence via Oregon to the rugged fastness 
of the sub-arctic—the most inhospitable region on the 
continent. 

Into this wild land of violent extremes went mate- 
rials for 120 Cemesto Houses to shelter workers build- 
ing a secret project. Every piece of material was packed 
overland on tractor-drawn sleds! 

The houses had to meet these requirements: they 
must be light in weight and easy to transport. They 
must be erected with a minimum of labor. They must 
provide ample protection from temperatures ranging 
from 90 above zero to 65 below zero! 

The Cemesto House selected met all these require- 
ments. It had been tested and proved while sheltering 
thousands of workers in U. S. industrial plants and 
shipyards. 1000 were built at the Glenn L. Martin Balti- 
more plant alone. It was 24’ x 28’, with living room, 
dining alcove, kitchen, storage room, two bedrooms 
and a bath. It provided snug, permanent shelter at emer- 


gency building speed. 
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INSULATING WALL UNITS 
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The exterior walls are composed of 1 9/16’ Cemesto 
Insulating Wall Units. Interior partitions are | 1/8” 
Cemesto. The construction method used was developed 
by The John B. Pierce Foundation of New York. Full 
information concerning the Pierce System is available 
to architects and engineers. 


* * * 


Cemesto is a multiple-function material, combining ex- 
terior and interior finish plus insulation in one complete 
fire-resistant wall unit. Cemesto construction can be 
pre-engineered and Cemesto panels can be factory pre- 
fabricated to exact size. The result is great saving of field 
labor, amazing building speed and economy, and sturdy, 
permanent, attractive and comfortable buildings. 

Cemesto comes in panels ranging from 4’ x 4’ to 4’ x 12’. 
Can be used in vertical or horizontal construction. Color 
is warm gray and the surface need not be painted. 

Two free booklets on Cemesto and Cemesto construc: 
tion for architects and builders are now ready. Send for 
yours, today. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. AF 3-44, Chicago 3, IIL, pub 
lishes two technical booklets on Cemesto Wall Construction. Check 
the one you want. 


Cemesto in Wood-Frame Industrial Buildings—Booklet W-1. 
Cemesto in Housing—Booklet ‘A Vital Contribution.”’ 
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NEXT MONTH A special! issue on postwar protected neighborhoods, 
continuing the theme begun last October... projects by outstanding 
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can the planned neighborhood be achieved? 
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New Post-War Homes Are 
Easier To Plan...With 





NEW COLEM 








Powerful, Compact, Central Plant requires only 
24x24" floor space. You can put the heat 
plant where you please—in basement. gar- 
age, utility room, whichever suits 
design best. Designed for a minimum of 
duct work. Only 2 feet square, yet has ample 


power to heat anything up to 8 rooms 


your 
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New Space Economy, In Coleman’s Floor Furnace 
—Sets in the floor with either flat or dual 
wall registers. Takes no usable living space; 
adaptable to any one story home and espe- 
cially good in a house without a basement. 
It does a fine job of keeping floors warm. 
Its space economy may solve some problems! 


They Help You In Better Utilization of 
Space ... In Comfort and “Livability” 


Already architects from coast to 
coast are planning on building 
Coleman heating comfort into 
post-war homes. For Coleman de- 
signs—like Coleman floor furnaces 
and wall furnaces, and the com- 
pact central plants — save space 
that can be used for other features. 
Coleman engineering helps pro- 
vide greater comfort, with true 


fuel economy and automatic heat. 


THE COLEMAN 


LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY - 


And the completeness of the 
Coleman line, with either gas or 
oil models to suit the mass mar- 
ket provides the right heat-plant 
for every house you plan. Finally, 
Coleman’s position,as the firm that, 
in 1941, built the largest number 
of major heating units in America, 
insures you stability plus a will- 
ingness to guarantee satisfaction 


that backs up your own good name. 


THE “HOT” NAME IN HOME HEATING 


WICHITA - 


CHICAGO - 


AT PLANTS 






Ease of Installation In “Packaged Heating” Plan 
—All Coleman heating equipment is factory 
tested and comes complete (except for duct 
systems) ready to put into place. Well-engi- 
neered installation instructions cut time and 
cost of installation; easy for contractor to 


follow out your ideas. 





89,000,000 Magazines Pull 
Inquiries For This Book! 


As many insertions as the paper 
shortage will permit, in such mag- 
azines as Saturday 
Evening Post, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gar- 
dens, American 
Home, and others 
are winning accept- 
ance for Coleman 
post-war heating 
equipment. Over 
3,000 requests for 
our booklet,“The Inside Story”, 
were received the first 5 days after 
it was offered. Here's proof of pub- 
lic faith and interest in Coleman. 





NOTE: Free copies aiso sent to Architects, to 
see how we are promoting ‘‘the heating of 
tomorrow which all can afford’’. Send for 
yours now 
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‘INCOR’ PUTS CONCRETING 
ON A YEAR-AROUND BASIS 


ype progress slips upon us almost unnoticed, 
as in the case of Portland cement. Concrete used 
to take a week or longer to attain service strength, 
and this time lag imposed economic limitations on 
the use of a great structural material. 


Sixteen years ago, ‘Incor’—America’s FIRST high 
early strength Portland cement—introduced a new 
construction era, by providing dependable high 
early strengths in one day. 





‘Incor’ puts Winter concreting on Summer sched- 
uvles—reduces the time of heat protection, does 
away with costly delays, and practically eliminates 
freezing risk. Faster construction with minimum forms 
results in earlier occupancy at less cost. 


Being a true Portland cement, made to the same 
high standards as Lone Star Cement, its parent 
product, ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement balances speed 
with quality, providing long-time durability under 
severe exposure conditions. 
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These two Portland cements cover the entire 
range of concreting . . . provide a new factor of 
economy ... plus that extra assurancé*of quality 
which means so much to the Architect. 


op ye 
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Selective use of these two cements is the sound, 


modern way to get the most for the owner's dollar. 
*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 





16 Years’ Outstanding Performance . . . ‘INCOR’... America’s FIRST High Early Strength Portland Cement 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 
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LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 
15 MODERN MILLS, 25-MILLION BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY .. . OFFICES: ALBANY + BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON «+ INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. + KANSAS CITY, 


MO. + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + NORFOLK «+ PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS «+ WASHINGTON, D. C 


7 Specify ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement for Watertight Concrete ... Wear Resistance . . . Earlier Occupancy 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


Prefabricated history: designer Geddes makes battles to order for Life magazine before they happen. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART EXHIBIT 


Norman Bel Geddes’ models do not as 
yet include the entire surface of the 
earth but progress in that direction 
should not go unnoticed. So far, he has 
recorded in miniature the major fronts 
and battles since America’s entry into 
the war as well as some potential 
points of action and invasion. More 
peaceful subjects such as cloud forma- 
tions are used as educational illustra- 
tions. Models are no mere hobby with 
designer Geddes. They are executed 
on an assignment basis dictated by the 
prognostic eye of Life magazine. The 
principle followed in scheduling con- 
struction is apparently to be prepared 
for the worst. If the worst doesn’t 
happen, it is always possible and inter- 
esting to point out what might have 
happened. Such was the case of an 
elaborate model for the Battle of Gib- 
raltar which never occurred. The most 
recent cat to be let out of Life’s bag 
was the building of two pre-invasion 
models, one of the north coast of Ger- 
many, one of Norway. It can only be 
hoped that these will soon become 
factual recordings. 

The detail and workmanship that 
go into the making of these relief 
maps and battle scenes must be seen 
to be appreciated. The area shown 
and scale used varies according to the 
subject. One model may show the en 
tire Aleutian chain with Alaska in the 
background, while another may rep- 
resent a single river crossing. The varia 
tions in terrain, foliage and climatic 
conditions represent a technique which 
the Geddes office has developed to an 
astounding degree of refinement and 
accuracy. All sorts of odd materials 


(Continued en page 6) 










DOOR ENGINEERING 
Call on 


PEELLE 


Pictured here are a few from hundreds of wartime 

DOOR PROBLEMS solved by Peelle DOOR ENGINEERING. 

| We also know the answers to many peacetime DOOR 

: PROBLEMS. When you come to a DOOR PROBLEM—come 

to PEELLE—the finest name in doors—backed by over 
fifty years of DOOR ENGINEERING experience. 


PEELLE Poon 


47 STEWART AVENUE + BROOKLYN, -N. Y. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


go into the making of a model, from 
bicarbonate of soda to simulate ship 
wakes, to slanting wire threads to give 
the effect of distant rain. Smoke trails 
are usually made of cotton batting on 
a framework of wire. 

After a model has been completed 
and photographed it is broken up and 
the material salvaged for new models. 
Small individual pieces are kept in 
libraries of battleships, trees, armies, 
etc. In this way, a large model of a 
naval engagement, a landing operation 
or an attack can be assembled in very 
short order. 










































































(Continued on page 150 
SUB-MARINE SHELF AND CLOUD FORMATIONS ARE EDUCATIONAL MODELS 
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F. Book worms. 
E. Winning the war conference. 
i” D. Picasso—dream picture in conference with angels. 
C. Susanna and the Elders in swimming pool and a man in trunks as misunderstood. 
B. Assistants to Man Ray in catching close-ups of ocean treasures gathered after stormy nights by Santa Monica beach poet. 

A. Observing through a precisely balanced telescope the flickering eyes of the Halloween masquerade in the picture ‘Dents 


“a 
Masques”. The counter balance of the telescope always attracts attention of younger visitors. 










Antonin and Charlotta Heythum’s greeting card (above) pictures a post- 
war brawl held in the postwar workshop which they designed for 2 
recent issue of /nteriors magazine. This frank admission of what can 
happen to any home loving family on any night of the week is as refresh- vi 
ing as it is courageous. For one reason or another ethics prevent archi 





tects from presenting either bars or baths as rooms with a function and $ 

| though much has been made of the rumpus room, the true meaning o! e 

: the word has been all but lost in suburban basements that boast onl) cr 

a handful of barstools. The Heythums are to be complimented on rea! ig 

flexibility of plan and on their conviction that workaday is no more F 

— important than playanight. V 
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DESIGN FOR A REFRIGERATOR 
TO FIT THE “PACKAGED” KITCHEN 


Tue household refrigerator has probably definitely what part plastics might take in its 
been designed and redesigned for the postwar — construction. 

market more often than any other product of 
American industry. This suggestion by Sund- 
berg and Ferar of Detroit, however, seems by 
all odds one of the best yet published. 


Some parts, however, will undoubtedly be 
molded from Monsanto's Lustron which had 
already won a place for itself in late prewar 
models by its dimensional stability, light 
weight, acid and alkali resistance and its in- 
creasing strength at low temperatures. 


Arranged horizontally to match other units 
in the “packaged’’ kitchen, Sundberg and 
Ferar’s model would provide additional work 





surface and more accessible storage space, two Larger parts, such as the drawers and even 

strong selling points with any housewife. the cabinet, might possibly be molded from 
Carl Sundberg and Montgomery Ferar form a team well Of course, only a refrigerator production more recent combinations of Monsanto plas 
ar Nee may Pao oh Ay Boe oye io man could say with authority that this design _‘ tics with pulp fibres or with special fabrics 
Sundberg and Ferar in 1934, they have established a would be practical for mass production at at production savings high enough to com 
ora Gea ae eee mass-sale prices ... and no one today can say _ pensate for this more complicated design 

















The broad and versatile family 


of Monsanto Plastics includes: FOR FACTS ON POSTWAR PLASTICS 


Lustron polystyrenes « Saflex New plastic materials and fabricating techniques dev eloped 


vinyl acetals « Nitron cellulose to meet urgent war needs may or may not help to make 
nitrates « Fibestos cellulose mass production of a postwar refrigerator like this prac- 
ocetates « Opalon cast phe- tical, but one point is certain: They will play a big part in 
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, nolies © Reslnes phenolic com- making many postwar products better—at lower costs 
pounds « Forms in which they When the time comes to talk postwar on your problems and 
. cre supplied include: sheets LA 7 Tl } ~ products, you will find Monsanto an excellent source of 
: tods « tubes » molding com- sound advice on the possibilities of plastics. And you will 
pounds « castings « industrial SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND find the Family of Monsanto Plastics one of the broadest 

tesins © coating compounds most versatile groups of materials offered by any one 

iepak rigid, transparent plastics manufacturer. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

packaging materials Plastics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. —- 
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| PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 





M AT E Q | A L$ FOR 1 94X- Wartime developments have provided an idea storehouse for postwar designs. 


The subject matter of this article was suggested by Frederick Pearson, Manager, Plastics Division, Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


Myron Davis 
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BENDING PLYWOOD which has been im- 
pregnated with a urea compound. New 


shape is held as the urea hardens. 


Signal Corps Photo 





TRANSPARENT PLASTICS are at their 
best in bomber construction. Can they be 
as well used in building? 


Margaret Bourke-White 
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ALUMINUM production has been vastly 
increased. After the war this huge supply 
may profoundly affect building. 
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The popular pastime of dreamy specu- 
lation about the architectural and 
structural potentials of materials devel- 
oped during the war is like all fantasy, 
pleasant. But it can remain harmless 
only if the limitations of the new 
materials are kept firmly in mind, and 
if most of them are recognized not as 
immediate probabilities but as ultimate 
possibilities. There are notwithstanding 
this caveat, certain new usages and new 
materials to which serious present con- 
sideration should be given—for ex- 
ample, semi-structural plastic panels, 
metal building veneers, and the new 
found structural advantages of wood. 

In the field of plastics and the chemi- 
cal and physical conversion of wood, 
significant advances have taken place 
in the last few years. The science of 
timber engineering has more than kept 
pace with the development in wood 
itself: research in this branch of struc- 
tural engineering has introduced con- 
struction methods that in some instances 
are more far-reaching than the de- 
velopment of materials like plywood 
and hardboards. 

The tremendously increased supplies 
of aluminum, magnesium, copper and 
high strength steel alloys form another 
great source for postwar change in ma- 
terials usage. Fully exploited, these 
vast new supplies of metals could pro- 
duce an entirely new type of structure 
in the postwar period. 


Wood, The New Material 


With the suddenness of Pearl Harbor, 
steel virtually disappeared as a struc- 
tural material for building frames. 
Wood, however, in replacing it, has 
proven so good a substitute that it is 
undoubtedly slated for a peacetime 
popularity it has not known since the 
introduction of steel construction. With 
war, long span wood trusses, made 
possible by the now familiar Teco Con- 
nector, in turn made the rapid erection 
of hangars and shops possible. The 
wartime structural usages of laminated 
wood arches and plywood girders are 
developments which designers are eager 
to adopt for 194x’s buildings. 

One of the most interesting innova- 
tions in converted forms of wood is 
“compreg.” Compreg is made by im- 
pregnating and compressing natural 
wood. The impregnation and compres- 
sion give it tensile and shear strength 


equal to that of the original wood, but 
compression squeezes this strength into 
thinner sections and also greatly in 
creases allowable unit stresses. Com 
preg is at its best as a material for air- 
plane propellers. Its density is de- 
creased as the propeller tapers out. 
Thus, the greatest strength and density 
are concentrated where they are most 
needed, and unnecessary weight is 
eliminated where it would do the most 
harm. Compreg may well find applica- 
tions in wooden building construction 
where great strength is required in 
limited space. Because of its great 
wearing surface durability compreg 
also suggests itself as a flooring ma- 
terial. In addition, compreg may be 
used as a thin surface layer in alliance 
with an uncompressed material. With 
a compreg veneer bonded to plywood 
for example, as a wearing surface 
only, floors and stairs with treads and 
risers fashioned from a single continu- 
ous sheet could easily be prefabricated. 

By impregnating wood with a urea 
compound, an extremely pliable plastic 
is produced. The initial heat treatment 
to which the wood is subjected in im- 
pregnation facilitates its easy shaping. 
On cooling, the wood—now an “im- 
preg’ —will set in the shape in which 
it was bent while being heated. These 
impregs may be either thermoplastic or 
thermosetting, depending on the urea 
compound used. (Thermosetting im- 
pregs do not become plastic again when 
reheated. ) 

Unlimited uses for impregs are anti- 
cipated, especially in furniture design. 
They will certainly be used for chair 
arms and legs, and it is quite probable 
that complete chairs, tables and cabinets 
will be bent and molded from impregs. 
In buildings, curved stair railings and 
other fittings which have always re- 
quired highly skilled carpentry may 
be fabricated from impregs by less 
skilled workmen, at greater speed 

The recent introduction of plywood 
tubes suggests a means of simplifying 
the manufacture of curved plywood 
furniture parts. If these tubes were 
manufactured with a_ thermoplastic 
bonding compound, the process of re- 
heating and shaping the tubes could be 
carried out in small shops not equipped 
for the heavier work of fabricating the 
plywood. ‘With such a product on the 
market, curved plywood furniture 
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“LYWOOD AIRPLANE FUSELAGE 


would be built in home work shops. 
Because the whole tube could be 
formed into a versatile squarish shape, 
cabinets, chair arms and seats, and 
table parts could be made from it. 

With a new type of press in use 
today, it is possible to produce plywood 
over a foot thick. In seeking uses for 
plywood of such great thickness, one 
company hit upon the idea of using 
slices cut from the end of the sheets, 
as flooring. Divided into narrow strips, 
these end slices provide an end grain 
flooring which is comparatively cheap, 
easier to apply than other edge grain 
floors because of the lengths of the 
strips. Among several other novel ap- 
plications suggested for this type of 
plywood is its use in the manufacture 
of freight car wheels. 

A glance at the chemical composi- 
tion of wood shows clearly why this 
ancient material affords an exciting 
new product or by-product periodically. 
Wood is composed of lignin and vari- 
ous kinds of cellulose. The cellulose 
occurs as long hair-like fibres, and ac- 
counts for 65 to 80 per cent of the 
wood. The lignin, which makes up 
most of the remainder, binds the fibres 
together. Separated from cellulose, 
lignin has thus far been used chiefly 
as a binder for plastics. But scientists 
regard lignin as a compound which is 
rich and plentiful enough to be a great 
industrial potential. Cellulose, which 
has already received a great deal of 
chemical study, produces such diversi- 
fied materials as paper, yeast, rayon, 
alcohol, wood wool and many chemicals. 


Plastics Again 


A great deal of discussion has raged 
around plastics. Their potentialities 
have been blown up to gigantic propor- 
tions by their proponents and deflated 
and debunked by their opponents. A 


United States Plywood Corp. 
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beautifully demonstrates the 
structural potentials of plywood in stressed skin construction. 
The small wooden support shows the extreme lightness. 


few basic facts about plastics, however. 
emerge from the area of contention. 
Plastics have already arrived as an 
important supporting material for use 
in small extruded shapes, and as cast 
and molded parts of large products. 
At present plastics’ chief limitations 
are in production rather than in usage 
—it is always a surprise to realize that 
a press of several tons capacity is re- 
quired to produce products as small as 
lamp shades. 

Laminated plastics, which are blood 
brothers of plywood, are probably most 
significant architecturally. They are the 
only plastics capable of being pressed 
into large, tough, workable panels. The 
strength of laminated plastics is suff- 
ciently great so that bathtubs and lava- 
tories are among their prospective uses. 
But an inherent disadvantage of all 
laminates—the meticulous hand work 
involved in arranging the layers for 
forming into compound curves—at 
present virtually precludes such uses. 
In plywood and laminated plastic fur- 
niture. this difficulty results in an al- 


United States Plywood Corp 


PLYWOOD TUBES in mass_ production 
create design units ready for innumerably 
diverse postwar applications. 





most prohibitive price tor pieces with 
surfaces which curve in two directions 

Glass, one of our oldest plastics, still 
leads its competitors in durability and 
transparency. The transparent syn 
thetic plastics continue to scratch easily 
and are only made more brittle in the 
effort to overcome this handicap. The 
familiar bomber noses and blisters are 
notable examples of the appropriate 
use of transparent plastics. When 
peace puts these clear synthetics on the 
market, it is likely that new civilian 
usages will be found for them. 

Translucent plastics are often at 
their best as lighting panels. An 
especially effective panel of this sort 
may be installed by using plastic tiles. 
These tiles are formed with projecting 
flanges on the back, made with matched 
holes through which metal clips are 
passed to fasten the tiles in place. 
Fluorescent or incandescent lights be- 
hind the translucent panel allow an even 
glow to pass into the room. 

Although such a usage is chiefly 


decorative and only semi-structural, we 





“COMPREG” may also be bent by hand. 
impregnated and compressed, this product 
has strength as yet unknown in wood. 





Unobstructed interior surface, free from structural framework, 
is peculiar to the rigid strength of plywood and cannot be 
achieved in fuselage of thin metal construction. 
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Corning Glass Works 





SOLDERING GLASS. Metal coatings, bonded 
to glass. by a new process, enable pieces 
of glass to be Joined by soldering. 


A. Harold Corsini 


\WELDING GLASS. Here pieces of glass, 
aligned in clamps, are being fused to- 
gether with gas-burning torch. 


United States Plywood Corp. 


INTRICATE SHAPES in molded plywood 
while possible, are still difficult and ex- 
pensive to fabricate. 


ROLLS AND ROLLS of light metals are 
now going into the manufacture of air- 
planes; after the war these rolls may pro- 
duce aluminum and magnesium panels 
which will provide a light durable veneer 
for all types of framed buildings. 
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may expect the post war era to yield 
many structural uses for plastics. 
Laminated plastics in stressed skin 
panels may well point the way for signi- 
ficant structural applications of the 
tougher compounds. With the shift of 
front page publicity to electronics, 
plastics may now be allowed to develop 
more normally. 

Metals 

Outstanding recent developments in 
metals are the introduction of new sys- 
tems of plating and coating and the 
manufacture of composite panels of 
metal, wood and plastic. Bonded steel 
and plywood sheets, developed for the 
Army to replace all-metal powder boxes, 
present great potentialities in the fabri- 
cation of kitchen cabinets and durable 
furnishings. These sheets make an ex- 
ceptionally versatile type of panel be- 
cause they provide the rigidity of ply- 
wood with the protection and strength 
of steel. They also lend themselves to 
good and easy cornering, for the ply- 
wood may be V-grooved simply and the 
steel bent easily to the desired angle. 
A similar bond which uses plastic 
sheets instead of plywood is further 
evidence of the kinship between ply- 
wood and plastics. Metal has also been 
bonded to glass. One commercial ap- 
plication of this alliance, Thermopane, 
has already been introduced. Thermo- 
pane is a set of metal-bonded window 
panes, separated and joined by solder- 
ing copper strips directly to borders of 
the layers of glass. The result is an 
extremely compact system of double or 
multiple glazing. 

Steels are now being plated with a 
coating of scarcer materials. This 
development may foreshadow new steel 
flashing materials coated with a layer 
of non-corroding metal which may be 
only a few thousandths of an inch thick. 

Tremendously significant for the post- 
war use of metals is the great increase 








in their production brought about by 
the war. The production of aluminum 
and magnesium is now on such a large 
scale that after the war it may really 
be feasible to use them as architectural 
materials. As building veneers, these 
metals would provide a durable, attrac- 
tive surface. Further, they would con- 
stitute ideal insulation when pre- 
fabricated into panels of two or more 
layers with an insulating filler. In high 
buildings, such panels would greatly 
reduce the dead load on the structure. 

Aluminum window frames, heretofore 
a real luxury, are bound to be more 
common after the war. Such non-rusting 
window frames, reasonably priced, 
would do much to eliminate the age-old 
nuisance of windows that stick because 
of too many coats of paint or because 
of swelling. Aluminum will be avail- 
able for bathtubs, lavatories, and many 
other uses which were unfeasible before 
the war because of high cost. Used 
externally, the advantages of aluminum 
may be efficiently exploited. 

The war has already brought forth 
a significant development in the metal 
reinforcing of concrete. (See ARCH. 
Forum, Dec., *43.) Karl P. Billner, 
President of Vacuum Concrete Inc. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., introduced, by coat- 
ing the steel with a thermoplastic ma- 
terial, a method for “prestressing” con- 
crete reinforcing after the concrete has 
hardened. 

Such entirely new concepts are in- 
dicative of the unplumbed potentialities 
of the materials and methods which 
have grown out of the war. If these 
developments should end now it would 
still take years for industry to begin 
to plumb all of their possible applica- 
tions. The old saw that only Science 
benefits from war is concretely attested 
to by the technological storehouse of 
materials and methods thus far pro- 


duced by World War II. 


Bernard Hoffman 
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NATION! 


WHAT GENERAL BRONZE OFFERS ARCHITECTS 
NOW PLANNING V-DAY BUILDING PROJECTS 


WE HAVE WORKED CLOSELY with hundreds of architects on both large and small building projects. 
We know what features architects want most in bronze and aluminum windows, in revolving 
doors, and in architectural metalwork. We know, too, the kind of help architects appreciate 
most—the kind of help that makes their jobs run smoother and easier. 


Below, are some of the reasons YOU will find it to your advantage to call upon General Bronze, 


as you make your plans for post-war building. 


LONG EXPERIENCE 


Years of experience in the design and construction 
of bronze and aluminum windows (casement, double- 
hung and projected), revolving doors, etc. enable 
us to give you the benefits of many exclusive fea- 
tures that assure more efficient operation. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND PRECISION 


Craftsmanship and precision manufacture have long 
been features of all General Bronze products. Dur- 
ing the current war period they have reached new 
heights of perfection. After the war they will assure 
faultless operation of all our products. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Close cooperation between the architect and our 
engineering staff has always been an outstanding 
General Bronze service. We are ready and anxious 
to develop details for you or offer helpful sugges- 
tions without obligation. 


ENLARGED PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Enlarged facilities plus new techniques in mass pro- 
duction methods will enable General Bronze to give 
you new, finer quality windows with considerable 
savings in cost—windows that are competitive in price 
with other metal windows. 


IF YOU ARE NOW WORKING on post-war building plans we suggest that you take full advantage 
of our helpful detailing service. Consult Sweet's or write today for complete information on 
any or all General Bronze products and the name of our nearest representative. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION 


34-19 TENTH STREET 





FIVE CONSECUTIVE ARMY- 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


. NAVY “E’ AWARDS FOR PRODUCTION 
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TECHNICAL NEWS 
AIR SUPPORTED ROOFS, in which air 


pressure replaces and eliminates the 
many columns and roof beams used in 
conventional construction have been 
developed by Herbert H. Stevens, Jr. 
In factories, storage plants and indus- 
trial buildings, the elimination of struc- 
tural provide unob- 
structed working areas, and construc- 
tion costs would be reduced substan- 
tially. The roof consists of a thin steel 
membrane, which is anchored to a 
horizontal circular concrete anchor ring 
on the ground or raised on columns. 
Air pressure from ventilating fans 
raises the roof and maintains it. So 
little increase in air pressure is re- 
quired, that occupants experience no 
discomfort. The difference of pressure 
between inside and outside air is only 
equal to the pressure difference between 


members would 


A CONTINUOUS ELECTROPLATING PROCESS 
in the tin plating industry is producing 
tin plate for cans many times faster than 
older methods permitted. In _ this 
method, known as the Halogen Tin 
Process and developed by the Electro- 
plating Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., the plating unit re- 
quires only eight seconds to apply a tin 
coat to both sides of the strip as it 
passes through a battery of 24 plating 
cells. This electrotinning method ap- 
plies coats in the exact thicknesses re- 
quired to meet varying specifications. 
The flexibility of continuous tinning 
promises the process a wider course of 


Model designed by Alfred Bush: Photos, Arthur Muray 





MODEL OF 1200 FOOT CLEAR SPAN AIRPLANE FACTORY WITH AIR SUPPORTED ROOF WHICH ELIMINATES COLUMNS 





floors 12 stories apart in the same build- 
ing. A standby generator eliminates the 
danger of power failure. The fans, sized 
for ventilation purposes, are larger and 
more numerous than required for the 
roof support alone. Pressure is auto- 
matically controlled by deflection of 
the roof itself; it is reduced when high 
winds tend to raise the roof, and in- 
creased when rain or snow loads tend 
to depress the roof. A slight excess 
pressure keeps the roof tight and pre- 
vents ripples due to wind. The inward 
pull of the membrane is resolved into 
compression around the concrete ring. 
The model illustrates an aircraft factory 
with a 1200 foot clear span and a 250 
foot airlock. The plastic dome shows 
how the roof membrane looks when it 
is blown up to shape from its original 
position on the ground. 


postwar development when restriction: 
are relaxed on the use of tin. Also, i! 
will offer means of depositing coats in 
whatever weight the package industry 
may demand. Because the sides of the 
strip may be coated alternately, it is 
possible to tin one surface, and apply 
a different metal to the other. One man 
can operate the entire process from a 
central control panel with assistants to 
load the uncoilers and unload the coilers 
at each end of the line. It is estimated 
that the yearly savings of tin resulting 
from the use of this process would tota! 
over 1.000,000 Ibs. 


(New Products appear on page 170) 
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‘Molecular-Selection’ Process Is Of 
Special Interest To Architects 





As if by magic fingers, a complex natural oil is taken 


apart to produce a superior drying oil urgently needed 


for many Pittsburgh paints 


i pe toughness and all-round 
goodness of any paint depend 
to a high degree on the quality 
of the oil that goes into it. That 
is why Pittsburgh’s pioneer work 
in developing the ‘“‘molecular- 
selection” process, which provides 
brand new oil products superior 
to nature’s best, should be particu- 
larly interesting to architects. 


“Magic Fingers” In Action 


“Molecular selection” starts with 
natural oil rising in continuous 
flow, in a 70-foot tower. At the 
same time, a special solvent cas- 
cades down through the tower. As 
if possessed of magic fingers, this 
solvent reaches into the drops of 
oil—seeks out and selects those 
molecules that are best suited to 
paint-making — segregates the 
molecules that add nothing to a 
paint film. 


One natural oil enters this tower— 
two new oils come out. The first 
is a paint-making oil which vastly 
improves the drying qualities of 
the many Pittsburgh paints in 
which it is used and enables 
Pittsburgh to control uniformity 





Where Magic Fingers Work 


@ The only structure of its kind in 
the world, this 70-foot tower is now 
converting ordinary oil into a su- 
perior drying oil for many Pittsburgh 
Paints and finishes, plus a second oil 
of value to industries in which its non- 
drying qualities are an asset. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE 









of paint performance. The second 
oil is of value to other industries. 


Combines With Exclusive 
“Vitolized Oil’ Process 


In formulating paints and finishes, 
Pittsburgh scientists not only have 
at their disposal the new “molec- 
ular-selection” oils but also the 
famous “Vitolized Oils” which 
have long been used in Pittsburgh 
products. “Vitolized Oils” have 
the advantage of remaining in 
paint film long after application. 


They keep it /ive, tough and elastic 
—provide live-paint protection. 


Only in Pittsburgh Paints will you 
find “Vitolized Oils” plus ‘“molec- 
ular-selection” oils. Thanks to this 
unique combination of improved 
oils, the architect can _ specify 
Pittsburgh Paints with complete 
confidence. He is providing his 
client with a product in which 
uniformity of performance is 
scientifically controlled—a quality 
product which will reflect credit on 
the professional judgment of the 
man who writes the specification. 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


GLASS COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH 















PENNA. 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 














~ BOOKS 


Robsjohn-Gibbings uses all strip and no tease to rip the lavender and old lace from period decorating. 
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“She dotes on ruffles and frills.” i . a gilt sedan chair in the hall.” “The Turkish corner.” 





GOOD-BYE MR. CHIPPENDALE. By T. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 128 pp. Illus- 
trated. 534 x 834. $2. 

In a recent volume, Dorothy Draper claimed, “‘dec- 
orating is fun!” To Robsjohn-Gibbings, that’s 
poppycock. He is a modern decorator himself and 
a merry heretic to boot. His book, Goodbye Mr. 
Chippendale, is an anti-antiquarian burlesque 
happily illustrated by Mary Petty in the best New 
Yorker fashion. What Skin Deep did to deglamorize 
the cosmetic business, this book will do to period 
decorating. Gibbings passes the vitriol to every 
competitor in the field from Chippendale, the father 
of cabinet makers, to his progeny, the Madison 
Avenue frillies. The result of this single handed 
purge is a stack of indecently exposed experts. 
Collectors without masterpieces and decorators 
without valences are strewn all over the lot. All in 
all the author succeeds in unearthing a thoroughly 
pungent little scandal, which to his way of think- 
ing, lasted more than 150 years, deluded a large 
portion of the civilized world and involved all 
famous designers who had the misfortune to be 
born after Chippendale and before Gibbings. One 
of the world’s most recherche professions is pre- 
sented as a billion dollar racket teetering between 
bootlegging and gatelegging. 

The Gibbings version of the whole nasty busi- 
ness starts in England with the advent of the indus- 
trial revolution when the the bourgeoisie really 
came into its own. This vulgar society turns out 
to be none other than that of our stalwart Victoria 
forebears. Being ill-bred and without heirlooms, 
they first delighted in (Continued on page 2!) 





“Chippendale in plastic.” 
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as Fir Doors 


For today’s essential jobs—and for EVERY 
job tomorrow—-you can specify Douglas Fir 
Interior Doors with even greater assurance 
that these fine doors will be approved by 
builder and owner alike. Check the several 
new features now available: 


First: The new FACTRI-FIT line offers 
Douglas Fir Doors pre-fit at the mill, 
trimmed and ready to hang. 


Second: These new FACTRI-FIT doors may 
be ordered completely machined, too— 
gained and mortised by high-speed precision 
tools. Savings on the job more than offset 
the slight additional cost of FACTRI-FIT 
features. 


Third: To the Stock line of famous Douglas 
Fir Interior Doors we’ve added new, attrac- 
tive 3-panel designs—basic all-purpose de- 
signs—adaptable to all types of building. 


Write for catalog showing 
complete series of Douglas 
Fir Interior Doors, TRU-FIT 
Entrance Doors, and new 
specialty items. 


* Now available only for war needs 
and other essential building. 
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FIR DOOR INSTITUTE 


Tacoma Building . Tacoma 1, Wash. 


















Advantages 


1 Every door is grade-marked, easy to 
order and specify. You select the 
exact door for the job—and you CET that 


door. No guess-work or confusion. 


FACTRI-FIT doors are pre-fit, 

trimmed to standard size. With 
FACTRI-FIT, the hanging job is simple. 
Slow, laborious trimming and fitting are 


eliminated. 


FACTRI-FIT doors are scuff-stripped 

for protection in handling and shipping 
—added assurance that these fine doors 
will reach the job READY TO HANG. 
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BOOKS 


(Continued from page 26) 





concocting some peculiarly horrible 
objects of their own design but were 
quickly sneered into a sense of class 
inferiority by embittered and broken 
down blue-bloods. Cast iron went out 
of the window and social ambition flew 
in. Everyone knows the story of that 
expensive ascent. The industrial bullies 
were well heeled and managed to buy 
their way to heaven via baronial manses 
deep in the English countryside; the 
aristocracy got a few coins to rub to- 
gether by selling their ancestral seats. 
The exchange worked out satisfactorily 
for everyone and when genuine antiques 
were lacking crafty manufacturers were 
on the spot to supply indistinguishable 
imitations. Says Gibbings, “Only one 
more thing was needed to foment the 
fanaticism to the limits of the pre- 
posterous, and the moment was at hand. 
The millionaires of America were land- 
ing at Southampton and Cherbourg.” 

At this point, things assumed the 
proportions of a first class racket. 
Everyone wanted more money, more 
breeding, more ornament, more works 
of art. While the nouveaux riches 
spent themselves outdoing the other 
nouveaux, the antique dealers were 
sitting pretty—usually in the first class 
bar of a transatlantic liner. According 
to Gibbings, the whole fiasco would 
have toppled of its own weight but for 
a certain group of fiendish souls who 
persisted in periodically exhuming 
antiquity and reselling it to a naive 
and unsuspecting public. The more re- 
cent ones leagued up with fashion 
magazines and furniture manufacturers. 
Outstanding among the members of 
this sinister ring were Stanford White. 
Elsie de Wolfe and that wraith from 
Harper's Bazaar, Diana Vreeland. 

“Stanford White’s idea of a cozy 
American pied-a-terre,” says Gibbings. 
“was the house he put together for 
William C. Whitney, formerly at 871 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
entrance hall (which must have been 
something to walk into after a bicycle 
tea at Claremont) looked like a com- 
bination of the tapestry department at 
Wanamaker’s and the lower level of 
Grand Central Station. There were 
tapestries lapping the stone stairs. 
tapestries draped as portieres and 
tapestries cut up as pillows on the red 
velvet sofas. 

“If the dining room. with its coffered 
ceiling, Renaissance stone fireplace. 
table scarf and chairs of Genoese velvet, 
had more than an undertone of Nessel- 
rode pudding, the drawing room with its 
distinct cornstarch and Louis XV flavor. 

(Continued on page 162 
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One anticipated result of universal 

television is to liquidate the old gag 
about “working late at the office”. Fore- 
runner of this improved moral plane is 
the notion that offices should be fun to 
work in early as well as late. Among the 
pioneers of this movement are three bright firms, Dohner & Lippincott, E. 
Creston Doner (who has come out of his Libbey-Owens-Ford kitchen at long 
last), and Ketchum & Gina (now Ketchum, Gina & Sharp) represented in 
the office portfolio (page 98). We take this occasion to salute Mr. Sharp who 
in record time has gone from captain of his football team to captain of his 
destiny as a brand new member of the latter firm. 


Richard Neutra, architect for the Channel Heights 

\ housing project (page 65) has his own recipe for 

ae” & Utopian living. We aren’t very clear about the details 

> °-<S\. but try this . . . never never bliss hinges on right living, 

— | “~~ _ harmonious surroundings and a certain spiritual exalta- 

-_ tion which the architect calls “socio-mental acoustics”. 

We can hear it now—the soft murmur of breezes drifting across a sunbaked 

plain, turtles humming to themselves of a spring evening and in the next 
apartment, the gentle clatter of dishes being washed. 


<7” >. 
A 


The Kleenex people were worried. & 
Sales had slipped to a mere drib- 
ble in Glenview, Illinois. The 
trail led their best operative to i 
a covey of houses erected by ¢-4vv \ 
Howard M. Sloan from designs [ me 
by George Fred Keck (page 85). ~~ -**% 
Folks who lived in these houses 
simply did not sniffle even when 
the breeze was off Lake Michi- 


gan. Solar houses, a brave conspiracy of Sloan, Keck and Sun, do the trick, 












though the latter partner is at times conspicuously absent. 


Following Park Commissioner Robert Moses’ aesthetic can- 
nonading of the “Cathedral of Asphalt” (page 109), 
hostile neighbors have accused it of cutting off their 
view of the Gracie mansion. Personally, we’d compose 
the whole business by putting Mr. Moses in the asphalt 
plant, rewalling the Gracie mansion with plate glass 
and spend our time observing its impish tenant, Mr. 
LaGuardia, the mayor we—yes, love. 


Norman Bel Geddes, ur twentieth 

century Gulliver, has created a pigmy ie an 
world all his own, except for Life Cc 

magazine which holds a first mort: 

gage. No armchair strategist, Norman ase . 

is seen these days more or less flat ~Z 

on his tummy pushing around little 

sterling silver battleships, tanks and jeeps under a protective cover 
of B25’s and P47’s, all parts for his war manoeuvre models (page 4). 
This phase of his career following on the heels of the Futurama wil) 
surely result in reduced perspective. By way of occupational therapy 
we suggest that Mr. Geddes duplicate the Colossus of Rhodes at 
1/20 scale. 









Convertee of the hour is T. H. Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings, author of Good-bye, Mr. Chippendale 
(page 26) who took his life in his hands when 
- he abandoned antique rustling for modern 
— decorating. From that day on the ghosts of the 
old masters have hounded him unmercifully. 
Seeking a talisman to ward off this eerie retinue 
Gibbings has apparently taken up where the 
Indians left off. Word is now awaited of his 
first sale at $24. 
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BE READY—_ 


The construction industry has met the unprecedented require- 
ments of war. Now it is prepared to serve the peace with renewed 
experience and vigor. 

The contractors of America are ready to fulfill the gigantic 
demands of those who look to the construction industry to supply 
the mounting need for private and public postwar construction. 

But, planning must precede modernization, conversion and 
new construction well in advance of ground breaking. The time 
to plan is now. THIS IS BLUEPRINT TIME. Call in your 


, ; | 
architect, engineers and general contractor, they can help you 





| to BE READY for construction, with plans, specifications and 


reliable cost estimates. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. | 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WORKS 


MARCH 1944 
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LETTERS 












ORCHARDS, 1899 “ .. . splendid mass com- 
position and thoughtful garden design.” 











corner windows, 


RUCKMANS, 1894“... 
large areas of glass.” 





DEANERY GARDEN, 1900 “ . . . beauti- 
fully integrated with the garden.” 
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FOLLY FARM, 1901 “.. 


. skillful use of 


water in relation to architecture.” 
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An appreciation of the residential work of Sir Edward Lutyens 


. A sharp criticism of the Malcolm Duncan house. 


LUTYENS’ MASTERPIECES 


Forum: 

The passing of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
brings back vividly the magnificent 
country houses that he designed during 
the years from 1890 to 1910. 

From that date on he seemed to be- 
come more and more preoccupied with 
archeology, symmetry and pomposity. 
The tremendously imaginative, powerful 
and direct qualities of his earlier work 
seem to have disappeared as the years 
brought him honor, wealth and gov- 
ernment approbation. 

Nevertheless for twenty years he pro- 
duced houses comparable in design with 
the best work of his contemporaries and 
a few that will probably go down in 
history as masterpieces. The Deanery 
Garden has an interesting floor plan 
beautifully integrated with the garden 
design and the garden elevation is a 
superb asymmetric composition. 

It is interesting to realize that Mr. 
Lutyens in 1900 was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with many of the ideas that 
today we think of as modern—a direct 
handling of materials, asymmetric com- 
position, windows flush with the outside 
wall line, corner windows, large areas 
of glass, integration of house plan and 
garden plan, strong contrasts of hori- 
zontal and vertical motifs. 

The Orchards is another example of 
splendid mass composition and thought- 
ful garden design. 

It would be interesting to compare 
in a general way the human qualities 
of these houses with the best houses 
of the present day. The obvious ad- 
vantages of automatically controlled 
heat, electric lights and plumbing are 
taken for granted. In some other 
respects I think that we have not im- 
proved. One of these is garden design. 
It is indicative of the architectural 
frame of mind that one rarely sees a 
garden design published in conjunc- 
tion with a house plan. Most modern 
architects know nothing about garden 
design and do nothing about it. 

The second human element that I 
think we are losing is the skillful use 
of water in relation to architecture. 
Apparently most modern architects look 
upon water solely as something to drink. 

A third intangible quality that we 
are definitely losing is that subtle 
warmth, color and aroma that emanates 
from the fullbodied substance of brick, 








stone and natural hard woods. For a 
time it was the fashion to stain wood 
with a dark, unrecognizable color. Now 
our architects equal beauty parlor op- 
erators in their bleaching and dyeing 
techniques. 

I think it is the privilege of THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum to keep us 
cognizant of the great work of the past 
and remind us of our foibles. 

For twenty years we were victims of 
Beaux Art foolishness. What will we 
use for a substitute in our own time? 

SHELDON BRUMBAUGH, Architect 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


RE DUNCAN 


Forum: 

I beg you not to be absurd! You 
don’t fool we professionals, but you 
have a duty to dreamy home planners 
to praise only sensible workable homes, 
and really everything is wrong with 
pages 81, 82 and 83, Jan. "44 re the 
Duncan house. 

First the price of $6,300 for the bare 
building. There seems to be 1,000 sq. 
ft. of floor area without the garage 
portion. That would show a cost of 
$6 per sq. ft. ($6,000 plus $300 for the 
single garage). This is about twice too 
high. Certainly $4 per sq. ft. will give 
a better house. 

Add to $6,300 a reasonable $750 for 
land and 10 per cent for the builder and 
architect and you get $7,680—which is 
not a low cost property. 

Then your figure of $33 per month 
carrying charge is very misleading, 
Actually, with taxes at $55.70 (too low 
for most districts), fire insurance on 
$6,300 in the suburbs plus interest at 5 
per cent is exactly $33 per month. You 
have made no allowance for the neces- 
sary amortization. Actually the pay- 
ment would have to be $41.58 per 
month for 20 years for interest and 
principal retirement alone. With taxes 
and insurance it would probably be 
$50 per month in most districts, not $33. 

And when you are through, what 
have you? A small house, too small. 
Miserable kitchen, no place to hang 
laundry, or iron, or work at that big, 
important job. There is no spot for a 
snack—every crumb must be carried in 
and out of the living room. 

Concrete floors will ruin a horse's 
feet and I don’t want to have them 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NOW::-it’s been done 
in 50,000 homes! 


There's distinction 
Yes—by hundreds of builders operating from coast to coast, under every 
conceivable condition. 
Dry-Built, Full-Wall Construction is fast fulfilling the predictions made by its 
adherents four years ago. 
Leading builders praise full-wall size Strong-Bilt Panels as the solution to the 
old problems of brittle interior walls and panel joint troubles. They’re enthusi- 
astic, too, about the added dollar value Strong-Bilt Panels contribute to the job. 
Fully 85°° of wartime users say Dry-Built, Full-Wall Construction is the system 
for homes of tomorrow. 


Are you ready to benefit from its advantages? 


Lockport, oF 


For details and booklets. phone, wire or write The Upson Co., 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified By The Famous Bive Center 
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in handsomely pebbled Upson walls and ceilings. 


CUTS DOWN CONSTRUCTION TIME! One pane! 
covers entire wall of average size room. Ap 
plied with Upson Floating Fasteners which 
anchor panels securely from the back and 
compensate for structural settling. No face 
nailing. No joints. No time-consuming system 
of filling and taping. No nails to countersink 


No nail holes to fill. 


MOISTURE TROUBLES LICKED! Entirely dry-built 
No waiting for plaster to dry. Eliminates the 
1000 pounds of water which may be used 


plastering a 6-room house. 


EFFICIENT INSULATING VALUE! 


times that of plaster. 


Up to 3% 


CRACKPROOF! Positively will not crack, 
splinter nor chip. Does away with annoying 


and costly plaster repairs. 


TOUGH AND STRONG! [aminated construction. 
Withstands impact up to 6 times heavier than 


needed to shatter boards with a brittle core. 


FINEST PAINTING SURFACE ON ANY WALL MATERIAL! 
Beautifully pebbled and presized at the fac- 
tory. No fuzziness. Can be painted immedi- 


ately after application. 




















LETTERS 


(Continued from page 34) 





under mine. 

Ah, no, my dear fellows, you 
shouldn’t praise such houses at such 
high costs as possible plans for post- 
war building. And you should get 
someone to check your financing figures 
before publication. You'll only dis- 
appoint the layman and cause the rest 
of your readers to lose confidence. 

Atutson H. Dean 
Builder 
Portland, Oregon 


The figures which Builder Dean finds “ab- 
surd” are all actual costs and payments. 
Mr. Duncan’s house was built in a rising 
market as a single house operation. It 
naturally cost more than would have been 
the case in a large-scale development. Its 
construction cost of $6,300 included an 
unusual number of building features, as 
well as contractor's overhead and profit. 
At the time of construction (1941) bids 
as high as $7,500 and $8,000 were received. 

The monthly carrying charge of $33 
quoted was the actual figure for interest 
and amortization on a bank mortgage of 
$5,000. Architect Duncan’s cash investment 
($3,000) may be said to have “cost” him 
another $90 a year, if figured at war-bond 
interest. With taxes $111 annually, his 
total monthly expense, including loss of 
interest on his investment, was just under 


If these figures are “absurd,” neither the 
bank (which valued the property at $10,- 
000 in making the loan) nor the present 
owner (who bought it for $8,000) think so. 
And its sale at a profit despite inordinately 
high construction costs does much to vali- 
date our thesis that the kind of features 
incorporated in the design will pay real 
dividends in the house-for-sale. As for Mr. 
Dean’s criticisms of the design itself, we 
have asked Architect Duncan, whose 
letter appears below, to comment.—Ed. 


Forum: 

Of course it’s a small house—it was 
intended to be—but it was certainly 
easy to take care of and very comfort- 
able to live in. As for the kitchen with 
“no spot for a snack,” many breakfasts 
and Sunday night suppers were eaten 
sitting on two stools within handy reach 
of the refrigerator, sink, stove and dish 
storage. When we ate in the living 
room, steps to and from the dining table 
were saved by passing things through 
the service opening, which proved a 
very practical feature. 

“No place to hang laundry”? On the 
contrary, the heater room provided an 
excellent place, only a step from the 
Bendix and always warm enough to dry 
the clothes in a very short time. In 
addition to many feet of clothes line, we 
utilized the exposed supply pipes of 
the radiant heating system for real 
quick-drying. 

Ironing was done in the living room 
just outside the sewing closet (it was 


(Continued on page 144) 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Reader: 


One picture of a dead German is 
more dramatic than any building, 
which underlines one wartime prob- 
lem in publishing a building maga- 
zine. The spectacular stories of war 
building cannot be told now. Post- 
war planning, however important, 
has not reached the thrilling stage 
yet. Add to these the more mundane 
but pressing shortages of manpower 
and paper. The sum of these 
troubles is not to preface a plea for 
sympathy, but to place the back- 
ground against which Forum edi- 
tors have been working. 

War has brought a number of 
changes to THE Forum, some fairly 
obvious, others less so. In April, 
1941, shortly before the Nazis 
invaded Russia, we dropped our 
spiral binding. No one has figured 
out exactly how many anti-aircraft 
guns this saved steel would make, 
but it adds up because in 1940 we 
used 214 million feet of wire. Last 
July we reduced our page size 
to meet WPB paper cuts, and at the 
same time adopted a new binding 
which permits the magazine to open 
flat, thus retaining the major ad- 
vantage of spiral. Not all of the 
bugs are out of this binding yet, but 
we expect to exterminate them soon. 

All of this was fairly easy. What 
has been harder is the job of keep- 
ing THe Forum’s content in line 
with the requirements of total war, 
and what we hope will prove to be 
total peace. Our November, 1940 
Building for Defense issue was the 
first of a series of special issues and 
special departments designed to give 
Forum readers quickly information 
needed to participate in war de- 
velopments. In January, 1942, a 
few weeks after Pearl Harbor 
bombed out our complacency over 
enemy air attack, we published our 
Civilian Defense Reference Number. 
This involved throwing out a com- 
pleted issue and doing a tough, new 
one in no time flat. Other links in 
the same chain were our War Hous- 
ing issue (May, 1942) outlining a 
workable approach which later be- 
came national policy, and the three 
“194X” issues, focusing attention on 
pestwar problems. 

But while special issues provide 
the skeleton of an editorial policy, 


regular issues are its flesh and blood. 
Here we have tried to maintain a 
balance between the questions of 
war and postwar and the ordinary, 
recurrent demands of a well-rounded 
coverage of Building. Few civilian 
structures are being built, but many 
remain unpublished. New products 
are constantly developed and new 
technical trends must be evaluated. 
And as we get further into the 
period when planning for tomorrow 
becomes as important as doing for 
today, articles on the theory of 
Building and, for example, real 
estate, may prove more useful than 
showing how building’s theories 
have already been applied. 


By balancing these various de- 
mands we now see THE Forum’s 
pattern. If you will examine the 
contents of this issue you will find 
three more-or-less distinct types of 
material. Moreover, you will find 
them in three separate parts of the 
magazine. This is not an accident. 
As a matter of fact, for the past six 
months we have consciously divided 
Tue Forum into three distinct sec- 
tions. Here is what they are and 
how they dovetail: 


The first section we call Building 
for War. In this issue, it extends 
from the beginning of the News 
(page 59) to the end of Prefabrica- 
tion (page 78). and_ includes 
Richard Neutra’s excellent war 
housing project, Channel Heights. 
The second section, Planning for 
Peace, begins with the final install- 
ment of the postwar house series 
(page 79) and includes the account 
of Louisville’s preparations for the 
postwar period in Planning With 
You. which ends on page 97. The 
third section, Contemporary Design, 
starts with the office portfolio on 
page 98 and extends through the 
presentation of New York’s munici- 
pal asphalt plant to the back of the 
magazine. 


This organization of our pages 
makes certain that each issue of 
THe Forum contains material cor- 
responding to these three main divi- 
sions of reader interest. And if it 
has done this, it has moved us closer 
to the kind of magazine Building’s 
practitioners will read avidly, from 
cover to cover, from month to month. 


H.M. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING .. . NEWS | 


Lmpteen ways to avoid postwar depression (this page) Ruml points at 
Building (page 60) ... Urban rebuilding via twenty-cent building dollars 
(page 61) . . . FPHA thumbs down “temporaries” for permanent use ( page 
62) . . . Wallace and Bricker clash on housing (page 63) . Public housing 


without subsidy (page 122). 








WRITE YOUR OWN 


With less and less to do and more and 
more time for talk, last month Building 
set a new high for impassioned debate. 
While the air was as full of words as a 
Berlin sky of ack-ack, much of the 
commotion sounded like an echo from 
the “this is where we came in” depart- 
ment. To check how well you've been 
listening, we offer a paragraph or two 
in which you can try your hand at fill- 
ing in the blanks: 

Everybody had a reconversion plan 
last month, WPB, the Army, and big 
and littlewigs all over Washington, but 
the spotlight was on a substantial report 
on postwar adjustment policies, the 
maiden effort of the , and on a 
still lengthier plan for demobilization 
proposed by . Prime author of 
the first found between the two reports 
an irreconcilable difference. Major is- 
sue, he said, was whether the nation’s 
economic destiny shall be settled by 

or by : 

But Building had plans of its own. 
Genial economist warned that 
public works expenditures could not be 
expected to stabilize the economy as a 
whole, but might be used effectively to 
increase the yield and efficiency of 
——_———.. As the first step, he pro- 
posed a Congressional commission to 
Long-time proponent 
of urban redevelopment, agile real 
estate thinker-—————————_ had _ a 
new formula, which would encourage 
acquisition of blighted urban land and 
low-cost housing by means of ————-. 
New head of the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference, veteran houser 

, immediately challenged the 
argument that the new proposal would 
prove to be less costly than direct hous- 
ing subsidy. 

Although war housing was still short 
on the West Coast and the National 
Housing Agency was still asking Con- 
gress for more building money, public 
attention was rapidly shifting from the 
building job to the almost-as-large job 
ahead: disposal of publicly-owned tem- 
porary war housing. With a consider- 
able show of amazement, the New York 
Times discovered and front-paged the 











tact that at wars end the government 
would have to get rid of some 
dwelling units, counting demountables 
But this was no surprise to Forum 
readers, who know that under the terms 
of the ———— Act the government must 
dispose of all temporary war housing 
within two years after the the end 
of the emergency. Last month the Fed 
eral Public Housing Authority made it 
clear that none of the temporary units 
would be soid for postwar 

use. 

WPB was working on a new way te 
lick the biggest present material short 
oe, Better news to both 
builders and manufacturers was the 
word that there would soon be a new 
material allotment for more— 

But WPB made it clear that orders for 
this badly needed commodity must come 
only through five claimant agencies: 
the ——-_—__- - turned down 
a small request from the-———. WPB 
also said that brass would also shortly 
be released for —— 

Housing showed up as a Presidential 
campaign issue in speeches made in 
California by - , and in Wash- 
ington by —— who, unsurpris- 
ingly, failed to agree. A possible new 
pattern for low-cost housing without 
emerged from the continuing 
fight in Washington between the 
—--and the 

If you find your memory needs jog- 
ging, you will find on the next five 
pages all the answers to fill in the 


blanks. 
REQUIRED READING 


Conscientious Washington newsmen 
rubbed their eyes wearily. Scarcely had 
they finished scanning the crowded 
pages of the first substantial piece of 
Congressional postwar thinking when 
Bernard Baruch’s 120-page, 30,000-word 
report on postwar adjustment policies 
dropped with a heavy thud on their 
desks. Hopefully the newsmen showed 
up at Baruch’s press conference. plotted 
the usual leading questions. Most got 
a brisk reply: “You'll find the answer 
in the report.” Nor did they have more 
luck with the President. who said that 
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POSTWAR THINKERS are (front row, |. 


Wyoming); Sen. Alben C. Barkley (Dem., 
man (Dem., Georgia); Sen. Charles L. McNary (Rep., Oregon); Sen. 
Vandenburg (Rep., Michigan). Standing: 


to r.): Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem., 
Kentucky); Sen. Walter F. George, chair- 


Arthur H. 


Sen. Robert A. Taft (Rep., Ohio); Sen. 


Claude Pepper (Dem., Florida); Sen. Scott W. Lucas (Dem., Illinois); Sen. Warren 
R. Austin (Rep., Vermont); Sen. Cari Hayden (Dem., Arizona). 


he had not yet had time to read more 
than half of it. 

But Senator Walter F. George, whose 
postwar economic policy and planning 
committee was still fingering freshly- 
printed copies of its own weighty con- 
sideration of demobilization problems, 
had apparently found the time both to 
read and to form an opinion of the 
lengthy Baruch document. Said Senator 
George: “The two reports sharply out- 
line the question of whether the eco- 
nomic destiny of the country is to be 
settled by executives or by general poli- 
cies established by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. That issue is 
so basic that the two viewpoints can 
never be reconciled.” 

The powerful George Committee 
hopes to reserve reconversion policy- 
making powers for Congress and looks 
with undisguised suspicion on the 
Baruch recommendation that demobili- 
zation operations may best be carried 
out under the direction of Jimmie 
Byrnes’ Office of War Mobilization. Ap- 
parently concluding that the fellow who 
took the clock apart is not the best 
person to put it together again, the 
George Committee urges establishment 
of a new Office of Demobilization, which 
would work closely with a Congressional 
supervisory committee. 

Nevertheless, the Congressional think- 
ers inevitably found themselves in agree- 
ment with Baruch & Co. on many points. 
\ major one: prompt payment for 
terminated war contracts. Baruch pre- 
sented an eight-point financial kit, con- 
taining something guaranteed to kill 
almost any conceivable postwar pain, 
opposed any extensive government post- 
mortem of terminated contracts. The 
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George report also underlined the ob- 
vious need for immediate payment of all 
claims against the government, but dis- 
played considerable interest in setting 
up complete post-audit machinery to 
“detect and punish fraud.” 

To gauge the immensity of the de- 
mobilization job, the George Committee 
pointed to these facts: 

& The government now owns $15 bil- 
lion worth of war plants. 

& Upon contract termination the gov- 
ernment may own as much as $75 billion 
worth of goods. Some of this material 
will be so critically scarce as to require 
disposal safeguards lest it all be 
grabbed by a few hands. Some of it will 
be so plentiful that dumping it would 
mean that some manufacturers “could 
not turn a wheel for years to come.” 
®& The Army alone will cancel 100,000 
prime contracts, which will result in 
the cancellation of 1.000.000 or more 
important subcontracts. So far the gov- 
ernment has cancelled only 10,000 
prime contracts, but the average time 
required for settlement has been from 
six to eight months. 


SWEAT-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


For a man of Beardsley Ruml’s rate of 
cerebration it is easier to think than not 
to think. In his comfortable office at 
New York’s R. H. Macy and Co. astute 
Mr. Ruml devotes himself largely to 
snifing the economic winds. Whether 
Ruml’s well-developed perceptivity is 
immediately reflected in the price of 
Macy’s ties is a matter known only to 
the management. But since Ruml burst 
resplendently on the national scene with 
his deceptively simple pay-as-you-go tax 





plan it has been clear to the public at 
large that his area of mental activity 
stretches far beyond the confines of even 
the world’s largest department store. 
Last month in an odd half-hour Rum} 
went to work on Building, clicked along 
smoothly to reach an ample and un- 
elaborate formula for ridding the 
nation’s biggest industry of most of its 
For Ruml the step be- 
tween a thought and an audience is 


ancient woes. 


always a short one, and in no time at 
all he was telling the House Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, the 
Real Estate Board of New York and 
the Institute of Distribution all about it. 


No Small Gain 

To Mr. Ruml it seems reckless optim- 
ism to expect public works expenditures 
to act as a balancing factor for the 
economy as a whole. “The most we can 
expect. and this is no small gain, is that 
public works can be planned and under- 
taken in such a way as to even out the 
activities of the construction industry 
itself. A reasonably continuous level 
of activity in the construction industry 
within the year and over the years would 
greatly increase the efficiency of the 


Life Photo 





RUML seeks Building regulation 


industry and any given level of em- 
ployment would yield a larger and 
larger product as the years went by. 
The traditional recurrent idleness of 
men and equipment in the construction 
industry has forced for sheer survival 
the adoption of practices which all de- 
plore .. . All the abuses in the building 
field would yield to a well-regulated 
public works program because the han- 
dling of contract letting—at the federal, 
state. and municipal level—would er 
force the changes needed.” 

As a necessary preface to a skillfully 
implemented public works prograr 
Ruml proposes a thorough Congression 
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al inquiry into the construction industry, 
“of the scope, dignity, and competence 
of the National Monetary Commission, 
following which the Federal Reserve 
System was established. It is possible 
that such an inquiry would find that 
certain of the restrictive practices of 
the industry should be continued even 
under high stabilized production. If so, 
they should be sanctioned by law and 
supervised by an appropriate regulatory 
body.” 


No End of Competition 


Nor would such regulation mean the 
end of competition in the industry, ac- 
cording to Ruml. Competition might, in 
fact, be keener than it is at present. 
“Certainly. earnings of workers would 
be larger and profits higher. The 
dominant factors in the industry would 
turn to innovations and economies as 
their way of bidding for a larger section 
of the construction pie.” 

Careful planning, Ruml said, is im- 
perative to restrain public expenditure 
for construction at times when private 
demand is extremely high. “It is likely 
that immediately following the war, and 
for some years thereafter, we shall have 
a considerable boom in private resi- 
dential building If this should 
happen, and if at the same time there 
should be substantial unemployment, 
there would be a temptation to ac- 
celerate postponable public works, even 
though a full quota in the construction 
industry had already been reached. 
Barring urgent need, it would be wiser 
to hold back public works, in spite of 
the presence of some unemployment. 
There are other effective weapons that 
can be used to fight unemployment, and 
it would only make the business out- 
look worse to create so high a level of 
employment in the construction industry 
that it could not be maintained.” 

To many these words sounded wise 
and, somehow, familiar. The newest 
Ruml formula had the ring of a sweat- 
as-you-go plan. 


FISCAL FACE 


As director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, perspicacious Harold D. Smith is 
accustomed to looking unpleasant real- 
ity square in its fiscal face. Convinced 
that federal public works dollars will 
be no super axle grease for turning the 
national postwar wheels, Smith last 
month offered a few cold figures as 
demonstration: 

From 1933-38 federal dollars spent 
for new construction averaged a whack- 
ing $1,600,000,000, nine times the aver- 
age yearly expenditure of the 1925-29 
period. But state and local retrench- 
ments offset 90 per cent of the increase 
and shrinkage of private construction 
cut the total even further. 
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Observed Mr. Smith: “The problem 
we face after the war in trying to keep 
the economy on an even keel is much 
greater than the problem we faced dur- 
ing the depression.” The Budget Direc- 
tor agrees that expenditure for public 
works will be a necessary part of post- 
war effort to maintain high employ- 
ment levels, but he hopes that expendi- 
ture will be planned to meet realistic 
need, reminds that now is the time for 
cooperation to that end among munici- 
pal, state and federal governments. 


TWENTY-CENT BUILDING DOLLARS 


For as‘long as any real estate man can 
remember, Herbert U. Nelson, executive 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, has wrestled 
vigorously with what seems to him and 
to others the major real estate problem 
of our times: how can urban slums be 
cleared and rebuilt by private enter- 
prise? His major contribution to this 
complex field of inquiry has been an 
evangelic one: for urban real estate 
dealers and downtown property owners 
failing to discern their almost certain 
doom, Nelson has written many an im- 
pressive billboard showing the way to 
salvation. That public housers and oth- 
ers have been quick to find flaws in the 
Nelson billboards is not surprising, but 
an even more formidable obstacle has 
been a notable reluctance on the part 
of his own disciples to embrace whole- 
heartedly any one of a number of dif- 
ferent ways to be saved. For while the 
eventual destination has remained a 
shining constant, the Nelson-endorsed 
path has varied markedly. 

Last summer Herb Nelson was busy 
asking the federal government to put 
a good many nickels on the drum. But 
finding a certain coolness both among 
Congress and among his realtor follow- 
ing to the Wagner bill formula for 
direct federal aid for urban land ac- 
quisition (Forum, July, 1943), Nelson 
dexterously turned the formula inside 
out. His newest proposal: leave some of 
the tax money at home by encouraging 
use of it for urban redevelopment and 
low-cost housing. 

Invited to New York’s Biltmore last 
month to meet the new NAREB presi- 
dent, energetic, politic-minded John 
Galbreath, was a glittering list of hous- 
ing, real estate, and financial brains. It 
is not unlikely that they also heard 
something about the new Nelson plan 
which, roughly, runs like this: 

Municipal redevelopment authorities 
would be given power of eminent do- 
main and the right to issue bonds for 
financing assembly of blighted land. 
Redevelopment bonds would have low 
interest, long amortization, be tax ex- 
empt. Current income used for their 
purchase would not be subject to fed- 


eral income tax 

Land would be sold or leased to any 
private developer who would rebuild 
the area in conformity to an over-all 
plan. Low-rent housing would be made 
possible by low land cost and by cheap 
building money through the same in 
come tax exemption device. Any current 
income invested in low-rent housing 
would be exempt and the yield from 
the operation would also be exempt up 


Vl n Ehrenberg 





HERBERT NELSON (left) and 
Charlies Abrams compare recipes for a 
revolution in land. 


houser 


to a limited return. Full local taxes 
would be paid. 

Few doubted that Nelson’s 20-cent 
building dollars (for investors in 80 
per cent income tax brackets) might be 
an enormous construction stimulant. 
But some also saw in it the prospect of 
an enormous raid on the _ federal 
treasury. Lee F. Johnson, new head of 
the National Public Housing Con- 
ference, was already at work on statis- 
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JOHN GALBREATH (ieft) talks rebuilding 
with Cecil C. Fulton, vice-president, Home 
Life Insurance Co. 


tics to refute Nelson’s argument that 
tax remission for low-cost housing would 
cost less than direct housing subsidy. 
Johnson and others termed tax exemp- 
tion a hidden subsidy, quibbled at the 
tenuous nature of the public controls 
proposed by Nelson. Big-time housing 
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NEWS 


DOLLARS 1000 2,000 3000 5 4,000 





DWELLING UNIT:$1,785 





LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS: $417 ~ som 
NON-DWELLING FACILITIES:$134—-mm 
DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION:$87 -m™ 
CONTINGENCIES: $108 mmm 


TEMPORARY WAR HOUSING costs, on the average, about $2,531 
for each family unit, according to figures recently submitted 
by the National Housing Agency to Congressmen curious about 
how the $1,725,000,000 appropriated as of October 31, 1943 for 
public war housing is being spent. Since land for the tem- 
poraries is leased wherever possible, site costs alone are less 
than half the average land expenditure necessary for permanent 
units. Temporary dormitories cost only about $943 per dwelling 
unit, but most war workers have families. Dormitories show 
68 per cent occupancy; family units, 96 per cent. 


OOLLARS 1000 2,000 3000 4000 





‘DWELLING UNIT: $3,035 












LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS:$941 
NON-DWELLING FACILITIES:$85 = 
DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION:$194--mmm 


| 


CONTINGENCIES:$179 -mm 


PERMANENT WAR HOUSING, on the basis of public projects 
built from October 1940 through October 1942, has cost about 
$4,434 per family unit. Since 1942 almost no permanent war 
housing has been financed by public funds. Temporary units 
save nearly 50 per cent in structural costs alone, represent an 
average saving of $1,900 for each family unit. Only cost factor 
that is larger in the case of temporary dwellings is expenditure 
for yard and recreation space, nondwelling buildings. Reason: 
many temporaries have been built as new communities, de- 
manding shopping and service facilities. 

















investors were aghast at the thought of 
what 20-cent building dollars might do 
to existing rents and interest rates. But 
Nelson was cheerfully taking on all 
comers. His immediate objective was 
won; once more he had stirred the boys 
up, set them thinking. 


PLUMBING FRONT 


What to do about trimmed-down victory 
models will soon be anything but an 
academic question for plumbing manu- 
facturers. Almost ready to release brass 
for plumbing fittings, WPB is now try- 
ing to figure out some skillful timing 
so that neither manufacturers nor deal- 
ers will get stuck with large stocks of 
galvanized iron and black trim fixtures. 
Alternative solutions now being con- 
sidered by WPB: 
® Predating the reconversion order by 
three months. During this interim 
manufacturers would halt production of 
substitute models, already-manufactured 
stocks would be distributed for war 
housing. 
® Persuading the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration to 
buy victory models whenever it fills 
orders for Europe's rebuilding needs. 
Hew many bathtubs the U. S. will 
make next year is still a military secret. 
Although the War Department is not 
yet ready to talk about any further ease- 
ment of material restrictions, outlook is 
that sometime next month WPB will be 
able to get another allotment of cast 
iron for bathtub production. 
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Best guess is that the material allot- 
ment will be bigger than the current 
one, under which five manufacturers are 
now producing 50,000 badly needed 
bathtubs. Nor will production be alloted 
among specific manufacturers accord- 
ing to the present system. All plumbing 
makers able to convert from war pro- 
duction will be permitted to make bath- 
tubs. But orders must come from the 
National Housing Agency, the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, or WPB’s 
Office of Civilian Requirements. The 
State Department, WPB recently said 
firmly, will not qualify. Fitting up 
Washington’s historic Blair House for 
visiting dignitaries, the State Depart- 
ment got a brisk turn-down on its re- 
quest for bathtubs. 


TEMPORARY TURMOIL 


To tear down all the temporary war 
housing built by the federal govern- 
ment would be something like razing 
all the houses in Detroit. That the gov- 
ernment has to get rid of the tempor- 
aries somehow is a legal fact. That 
they might all be demolished and sold 
for salvage is the pious hope of many, 
who see in them tomorrow’s slums. But 
even the most optimistic know that un- 
less the half-million families now oc- 
cupying government-owned homes have 
or can find jobs and good postwar in- 
come levels they will not be able to 
move away from the makeshift dwell- 
ings. 


Size of the disposal job is oppressively 


clear: in January 400.851 temporary 
units were finished or under construc- 
tion. Within two years after the end 
of the emergency, NHA will, therefore. 
have to unload almost as much housing 
as private enterprise built in any pre- 
war year since 1929. Nor can NHA 
wait for a postwar answer. Already 
vacancies are showing up; as_ the 
shape of war production changes at a 
steadily increasing tempo. whole proj- 
ects will be affected. 

Last month NHA reassured some of 
these worried about its disposal policies. 
One thing was clear: official thumbs are 
turned down firmly on making the tem- 
porary dwellings available for any 
housing use not connected with war 
need. Demountable and _ temporary 
housing no longer needed by war 
workers, NHA said, will be: 

Moved to another locality to meet a 
public war housing need. 

Sold or leased to private individuals 
or cerporations to meet war housing 
quotas. 

Transferred or reserved for use by 
public or quasi-public agency for non- 
residential use connected with the war. 

Transferred or sold for nonwar use 
other than residential. 

Demolished and the materials and 
equipment salvaged. 

One disposal loophole: If NHA and 
local authorities agree that there is 
need. temporary housing may be re- 
tained longer than the Lanham Act 
limit. 

Clue as to a possible destiny for some 
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it the temporaries came from California 
farmers who, in response to a survey. 
said they could make good use of 23,000 
demountable units, were also in the 
market for 81.000 feet of salvaged lum- 


ber. 
INTEREST TREND 


In and out of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s home office last month 
moved 62 state and district FHA direc- 
tors. These were the men from the field, 
close to the brisk movement of the real 
estate market, able to tell Washington 
just how things were. They came a few 
at a time, but, whether from Maine or 
California, their story was the same. 
There was as yet no sign of a break in 
the bullish market for older homes. The 
battle for mortgages between bulging- 
pocketed lending institutions was grow- 
ing keener. 

Said many a field director: Wasn't 
now a good time to shove the maximum 
interest rate allowable on Title II and 
VI mortgages down another notch, from 
the present 44% .per cent to a flat 4 per 
cent? What about»lengthening the per- 
missable lending period from 25 to 30 
years for houses gosting not more than 
$5,000? Why not ‘permit 95 per cent 
mortgages on the $5,000-or-less house. 

The cigar smoke was dense, the dis- 
cussion lengthy. But in the end FHA 


cluels said a considered and at least 
temporary no on all counts. Biggest ob 
jection was to slicing the maximum in- 
terest rate, Any such move, longviewers 
said, might seriously hit small-town 
lenders, many of them now operating on 
a slender profit margin because of their 
small volume of business. There was 
nothing, FHA officials reminded, to 
prevent any lender from reducing in- 
terest rates below maximum. and many 


are already doing it. 


VICTORY OMNIBUS 


With benefit of an imposing galaxy of 
senatorial names and whole-hearted ap- 
proval from the American Legion, the 
long-promised omnibus veterans’ benefit 
bill last month got off to an auspicious 
legislative start. Launched simultan- 
eously by Senator Ernest W. McFarland 
(Dem., Ariz.) was a special side-car 
providing for federal loans of not more 
than $1,000 to enable veterans to make 
down payments on homes and farms or 
to pay off delinquent debts or taxes on 
a home already owned. After both bills 
move through committee, they will be 
hitched together for a rapid ride 
through Congress. 

Senator McFarland’s formula for 
housing loans calls for joint supervision 
from the Federal Housing Administra- 


tion and the Veterans’ Administration 
fixes the interest rate at 3 per cent, re 
quires no interest payment during the 
first year. It would 
from FHA’s ruling that no mortgagor 
may use borrowed money as an equity 
payment, but require FHA approval of 
the property on the basis of the agency's 


well-established construction and loca 


exempt veterans 


tion standards. 

Taking a preliminary look at what 
may be a long road ahead, thoughtful 
FHA officials can see more than a few 
potential bumps. Strict adherence to 
conventional appraisal procedure would 
mean ruling out many applications. Too 
lenient procedure might have the even 
more unfortunate result of tying the ex- 
service man to an inflated mortgage. 
FHA would, as usual, try to steer for 
the safe middle course. One logical way 
already suggested: creation of a new 
insurance title, which would at once 
provide for some additional flexibility in 
underwriting standards and separate 
any extra risks involved from the main 
body of FHA-insured mortgages. 


HOUSING PLATFORM 

Since America’s virgin lands were cut 
into homesteads, a resounding platform 
plea for a home for every voter has 
appeared somewhere in almost every 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Mrs. Emmerich 


Houses. Inc. to 


McLean Gardens. The 


35 FEET OF PLAY SPACE FOR EVERY CHILD 





PREFABRICATED SCHOOLS 


ardization with some ease. 
built, one-story school is now coming into wide use. 
This prefab nursery school was designed by Holden, 
McLaughlin & Assoc. and donated by American 
the American 

Long before her husband became Federal Housing Commissioner, 
Mrs. Herbert Emmerich as an AWVS committee chairman was 
keenly interested in the provision of adequate child care facilities 
in Washington, worked hard to get this nursery school set up at 
AWVS sponsors contributed some sound 
design ideas, including an isolation room. Other noteworthy fea- 
tures: easy circulation, direct exit to outdoor play space. ample 
kitchen counter space, closets for storing cots. 


offer 
possibilities. Since up-to-date school systems do not 
vary greatly, a school design lends itself to stand- 


wide postwar use 


Moreover, the lightly- 


Women’s Voluntary Services. 
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NEWS 


Presidential campaign. 
this has been a reliably noncontroversial 
issue on which every aspiring candidate 
could sound off noisily and with a high 
margin of safety. But since the emer- 
gence of the public housing movement, 
the time-worn phrase, “a home for every 
American”, has packed a full weight 
of potential political dynamite. 

In the busy. booming month of Febru- 
ary a Democrat and a Republican each 
had a telling word to say. Careful Gov- 
ernor John Bricker of Ohio made his 
debut in Washington, skillfully avoided 
many a reportorial noose, found count- 
less variations for his major theme: 
“The New Deal is the American counter- 
part of the sweep of absolutism which 
has destroyed so much liberty around 
the world. It lacks faith in our people. 
It assumes that 
people cannot take 
care of themselves, 
but must be tak- 
en care of by a 
paternalistic gov- 
ernment.” Nobody 
was much -sur- 
prised when the 
earnest Governor 
Bricker declared 
himself solidly op- 


In times past 


Harris-Ewing 





posed to any continuance of a peacetime 


federal housing program. From the 
Governor's life-long friend and cam- 
paign treasurer, John Galbreath, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, came a hearty second. 

In California Vice-President Henry 
Wallace was busy elbowing his way to 
a place on the Democratic ticket. It was 
plain that austere Mr. Wallace had lost 
none of his passion for ideas, none of 
his surprising knack for divining the 
well-springs of political action. Nor did 
veteran campaigner Wallace neglect 
housing. Said he: 

“Most of the 
houses of the 
United States are 
out of date and 
are seriously run 
down, especially 
on the farms. Gov- 
ernmental housing 
authorities, both 
in England and 
the United States, 
have learned a lot 
about cheap, good 
housing during the past five years. With 
money available at low rates and with 
various monopoly rackets 
eliminated, both government and private 
industry can build good houses at amaz- 
ingly low cost. Prefabrication will play 


Piz, Inc. 





WALLACE 


types of 


its part in bringing the cost down. As 
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soon as we have settled down after the 
war we should build at least a million 
houses a year until such time as we have 
completely modernized ourselves . . .« 
If they can be assured of steady jobs, 
the ten million poorest U. S. families 
will furnish a market for at least a 
hundred thousand new homes every 
year. Also we shall have, instead of 
human waste and misery and burden- 
some charity, ten million busy, hopeful, 
forward-looking families.” 


LABOR SLUMP 


No more than 600,000 men may be at 
work in the building industry by next 
summer, said the War Manpower Com- 
mission, taking a look at its newest 
figures. WMC records show that last 
year’s drop in construction employment 
was a sharp one, sliding from a January 
peak of 1,470,000 to 865,000 in Novem- 
ber. But this turned out to be less of a 
decline than experts had expected. 
Probable reasons: some job finishes are 
behind schedule; some layoffs have been 
postponed by slicing long work-weeks. 

Most unskilled building labor laid 
off over the last year has been absorbed 
by other industries, WMC said. Some 
skilled construction workers have found 
other war jobs utilizing their skills, but 
many have been able to transfer to new 
construction projects, often on a shorter- 
week basis. 


BRAZILIAN YARDSTICK 


Many a modernist has caught his 
breath at the architectural panorama of 
Brazil’s cities. Brazilian designers have 
found efficient solutions for the living 
and working needs of city dwellers in 
an architecture that is dramatic and 
exciting. U.S. architects have pointed 
to the chilling hand of the real estate 
entrepreneur as one reason why much 
of the recent urban building in this 
country seems pedestrian by contrast. 
From Henrique Mindlin, Rio de Janeiro 
architect who as a representative of the 
Brazilian government has spent the last 
six months getting his first look at the 
U. S., came some clues as to other 
factors in the Brazilian architectural 
equation. 

Plans for all government buildings 
are chosen through public competition, 
and Mindlin believes this practice has 
gone far to discover and encourage new 
talent. Brazilians are very earnest 
about these contests, and Mindlin says 
that arguments are likely to be hot and 
vigorous among both judges and com- 
petitors. There was, for example, the 
first-prize winner who, convinced that 
the second-prize design was better than 


his own, declined first honors and 
battled vigorously on behalf of his com- 
petitor. Mindlin himself is a recent 
prize winner, taking first place for a 
new building for the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. 

The immense future of Brazil natur- 
ally has an exhilerating effect on the 
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MINDLIN can’t sleep nights 


creative imagination. Mindlin, who 
works a long day. sometimes gets so 
excited about the enormous potentiali- 
ties of his country’s rich and only 
partly developed resources that he can’t 
sleep nights. 

With cities still rapidly expanding 
and industrial funding offering only 
limited investment opportunity. plenty 
of capital is available for real estate 
development, of which Rio’s Copaca- 
bana Beach apartment sector is a spec- 
tacular example. But there is no op 
position from private interests to gov- 
ernment-subsidized housing, which is 
producing an impressive number of 
workers’ apartments. “The job to be 
done is so big,” Mindlin said, “that 
there is plenty of room for everybody.” 

If Mindlin’s point of view is repre- 
sentative, Brazilian architectural phi- 
losophy is firmly grounded in human- 
ism. “When I plan a house,” he said, 
“T think first of all of the family who 
will make a home in it. While this is 
anything but a new idea, I constantly 
remind myself to evaluate the design by 
asking whether it is the kind of house 
in which a family can be happy.” 

Applying this yardstick to U. S. war 
housing, which he inspected from coast 
to coast, Mindlin, even after giving 
weight to time and material factors, 


(Continued on page 114) 
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CHANNEL HEIGHTS HOUSING PROJECT 


Richard J. Neutra designs a permanent project for San Pedro, Calif. shipyard workers. 


The rugged site—165 acres of hills, ravines and canyons—houses only 3.6 families per 


acre, one of the lowest densities ever achieved in U. S. public housing. 
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NEUTRA SKILLFULLY USED CEMENT AND REDWOOD TO CREATE A BOLD ABSTRACT DESIGN IN HOUSING UNITS 


lhe irregular and picturesque site for the Chan- 
nel Heights project has changes of grade remark- 
able even for California. An 85-foot canyon and 
several deep ravines cut into the property, and 
the difference between the highest and lowest 
points is over 240 feet. To make things more 
complicated, the character of the soil is not uni- 
form, as earth and rock outcroppings alternate 
in a completely unpredictable manner. In 
describing this part of his problem, Neutra com- 
mented, with considerable restraint, “It took 
rather an out of the ordinary optimism and per- 
sistence to work a permanent project on such 
rugged ground at this date of history.” 

The technique used to insure a stable terrac- 
ng job was to use cuts and avoid fills—there 
were plenty of depressions for disposing of sur- 
plus dirt. 

Orientation was a most important factor in 
the site plan: each house is so placed that the 
living quarters face the ocean and the blank 
ends face the prevailing wind, which is fre- 
quently too violent for comfort. The diagonal 
placing of the units was developed to increase 
car maneuverability on the access roads and to 
“ain privacy for the tenants. 

The houses on this page show one of the four 
different project types. Each unit is divided 
economically into four one-bedroom apartments. 
all of which have direct access to the outside. 
Second-floor apartments are provided with bal- 
cony space. 
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CHANNEL HEIGHTS 


A FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY PROJECT 
LOS ANGELES HOUSING AUTHORITY (in charge) 
HOWARD L. HOLTZENDORFF, Executive Director 

L. E. WILSON, Consultant 

RICHARD J. NEUTRA, Architect 

BARUCH CORP., General Contractor 
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THIS TYPE OF ONE STORY UNIT CONTAINS TWO WELL SEGREGATED APARTMENTS OF EITHER TWO OR THREE BED 


The one story two-family house is mor 
spaciously conceived than the usual project unit 
The three-bedroom apartment for example, is 
provided with seven closets, including a large 
storage enclosure in the kitchen, and a smaller 
tool closet right outside the door. The unusually 
wide bedroom closets with sliding doors have 
come to be regarded as a Neutra trademark 
By the simple device of moving out a sectior 
of the front wall. Neutra has managed to creat: 
an excellent coat closet and foyer—features 
somewhat unusual in this class of housing. The 
horizontally sliding windows are inexpensive ané 
they are easy to maintain. Again, as in the four 
apartment unit, the kitchen-dining room is cor 
veniently laid out and pleasant to eat in. Prov 
sion is made in the rear for drying clothes, and 
each family has its own parking space. 

The rather startling use of a block of red 
wood to provide exterior accent seems mort 
reasonable in these units than in the four apart 
ment unit shown on the previous page. In the 
four apartment unit, the redwood is used with 
questionable effect as a decorative device. I 
the one story unit, the block is more pleasing 
aesthetically and more justified as accentuatio 
of an important feature in any house—the & 
trance. 
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LOW-COST FURNITURE IN THESE ROOMS IS NEUTRA-DESIGNED AND IS AVAILABLE TO TENANTS WHO WANT IT 


KITCHEN-DINETTE IS WELL PLANNED AND AFFORDS A _ VISTA 
¥ 
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PREN’'S ROOM WITH TWO BUNKS 
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TWO STORY, TWO 


LIVING ROOMS AND DINETTES MERGE SMOOTHLY 
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FAMILY UNIT 








IS A DISTINCTIVE NEUTRA VARIATION ON A 














FAMILIAR PUBLIC HOUSING THEME 


Despite its unusual appearance, this unit is 4 
variation on a standard plan which departs onl 
in the matter of fenestration and in the provision 
of a vestibule and coat closet at each entrance 
A further improvement is the arrangement for 
privacy, with the windows of each apartment 
well screened from those of adjacent units. The 
second floor balconies are part of the scheme o! 
giving as much privacy as possible. 

Channel Heights provides housing for 600 
families at an average unit cost of $2,600 
Neutra’s achievement on the project. which is 
a substantial one, was to create a distinguished 
site plan and excellent permanent dwelling unit: 
without deviating in any remarkable way from 
accepted technique, and without overstepping 
the stringent wartime limitations. For those who 
claim that mass housing can have no indivi: 
duality, that all housing projects must inevitably 
look alike. Channel Heights is instructive. 

The Garden Craft building on the opposite 
page is a pleasant invention: a center where 
tenants can learn landscaping and carry ou! 
what they learn. An inexpensive structure. it 
should pay off quickly in tenant morale and 
improvement in the appearance of the project 
as a whole. 
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GARDEN CRAFT BUILDING: EXPOSED ROOF STRUCTURE 





BUILDING SHOWS FREEDOM POSSIBLE WHEN EXTERIOR WALL DOES NOT 





1S USED AS A MAJOR DECORATIVE ELEMENT 


SUPPORT THE ROOF 
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IN THE FOREGROUND, THE NURSERY SCHOOL WITH SPRAY POOL. IN THE BACKGROUND, THE COMMUNITY CEN 
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ASSEMBLY ROOM WING OF COMMUNITY CENTER 
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CEN OMMUNITY CENTER ARCADE LEADS TO THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


ASSEMBLY ROOM !IS HUGE BUT CORNERS ARE COZY 


Not only from an individual but from a com- 
munity point of view, Channel Heights is a 
pleasant place to live in. Play space inside the 
} nursery school is ample and easily supervised 
from the teacher's glass-enclosed office. The 
play porch provides a sheltered spot for the 
children’s games, and the spacious outdoor play- 
i ground is walled in to prevent straying. The 
} spray pool would be a luxury that few projects 





on high cost land could afford, and indeed few 
private nurseries. 

The Community Center building is both NURSERY SCHOOL PLAYROOM IS EASILY POLICED 

“ & pleasant to look at and soundly executed. Like 





the nursery school, it is centrally located and 
3 && can be reached by way of artificially illuminated 
underpasses without crossing congested roads. 
\dministration offices have been segregated in 
one wing of the building, storage and mainten- 
ance facilities into another, leaving the biggest 
irca for the assembly room. An effort has been 


le to break up the vast, bare assembly room 
wiih a folding partitiion. 

ie great American preoccupation with san- 
facilities has led to a plethora of toilets in 
| ‘te Community Center. Separate toilets have 
provided for male and female office work- 
lor maintenance workers, and for the male 
female public. 
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CONTINUOUS STORE FRONT IS UNINTERRUPTED BY COLUMNS 





CLERESTORY WINDOWS LIGHT STORE’S REAR MARKET INTERIOR IS WELL LAID OUT, INVITING AND AIRY 
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The 9,000 sq. ft. project supermarket. with 


its cantilevered roof and clerestory rear 
windows, has been designed as other project 
units have, to provide as much daylight 
and free floor space as possible. It contains 
all the concessions of a modern market- 
meat, fish, vegetable, grocery and bakery. 
In addition, a soft drink bar, stationery 
store, laundry and drug store have been 
included. Extensive storage rooms are pru 
vided to make up for any temporary stop- 
pages in the delivery of foodstuffs. 
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PREFABRICATION 





T V A Pe $ E C T | 0 N A L = H 0 U $ E $ with a background of several years of experi- 


mentation under widely varying conditions, now include two- and three-bedroom models made up from as 





many as six truckable units. 


——ee eee 


rhe Tennessee Valley Authority has been interested in 
prefabrication almost as long as it has been interested in 
dams. One reason for this is that it has always had the 
problem of providing temporary housing for workers on its 
huge construction projects, and has wanted to provide it 
with the least possible interference with its primary activities 


and to salvage as much as possible of the housing when it 





is no longer needed. More recently, as the scope of its ac 
tivities has broadened to include assistance to war plants near 
newly-created power facilities, it has also been faced with 
the questions of housing for war workers, again with the 
provision that it be salvagable with minimum waste when 
and if, it is no longer needed. 





INS Throughout its successful experimentation in the pre 
~~ fabrication field—which now totals more than 1,000 houses 
1940: Tourist Cabins, Pickwick Dam built and lived in under a great variety of circumstances 
TVA has stuck to a single, and somewhat unusual construc- 


tion method which it calls “sectional” construction. By this 
method the house, instead of being prefabricated and shipped 
in the form of flat panels for walls, floors, roofs and parti / 
tions, is put together in the factory in boxlike sections of 








one or more rooms (or portions of rooms) just small enough 
for convenient trucking. And, while it is not the only or 
ganization which has employed this method for building 
complete houses, it is probably the only one which has func 
tioned continuously for so long a time. 

Main advantages of the sectional method, according to the 
Authority, include an absolute minimum of site labor 
(plumbing, wiring, fixtures and even furniture ean be in 
1941: Workers’ housing, Wilson Dam area stalled at the factory), speedy erection (always less than a 





day) and maximum salvage value and minimum moving 
expense when units must be relocated. The latter feature 
has proved of greatest importance under war conditions. 
since a number of groups of TVA houses have been used 
successively in as many as three widely-separated locations 
Also of considerable significance, as evidenced by the units 
themselves, is the fact that “all-in-one” fabrication has led 
to a thoroughly integrated type of design which results in a 





considerable saving of material and labor, with cabinet work 
and even built-in furniture acting as structural elements in 
the completed house. 

Despite these advantages, most people have associated the 
sectional method of construction solely with “trailer type’ 





housing, and have been reluctant to grant its practicability 
1942: “Trailer House,” Fontana, N. C. for standard-size houses. Moreover, the method has been | 
criticized on the ground that a great deal of factory space 
is required for the production of a comparatively small num 
ber of houses, and also on the ground that shipment of the 


{nished units. while fairly economical in the case of two 
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PREFABRICATION 

unit houses, moved for short distances, would be prohibitive 
once the number of units or shipping distance was increased 
beyond these limits. 

To both of these reservations, TVA has recently come up 
with new answers. It has designed generous two- and three- 
bedroom houses of as many as six sections each. Large quan- 
tities of three and four section houses are currently being 
manufactured and erected. Structural design has been devel- 
oped to the point where. at the option of the builder, it is 
possible to ship houses from point to point either in the 
form of: a) precut lumber and sheet materials, b) flat wall. 
ceiling and floor panels or. c) sectional units, with or with- 
out plumbing. wiring. trim and painting completed. Thus, 
in a given instance, fabrication and shipment can be facili- 
tated by empleying the more conventional, panel type of 
assembly if analysis indicates that this is the most economical] 
method, or panels can even be assembled at the site, in 
large-scale projects. in the manner of “site prefabrication.” 
Or. one tactory can be employed for the fabrication of flat 
panels, and another, nearer the site (or on the site itself), 
for assembly of sect:onal units. 

Regardless of the method of assembly employed, no pro- 
vision is made for subsequent disassembly of the panels 
used, although disassembly of the house into sections is pro- 
vided for. According to TVA, “there is ample evidence that 
once a house has been built, it can subsequently be moved 
and re-erected on a new site by sections at lower cost than 
if disassembled into panels or individual pieces. The com- 
parative costs of disassembly and reassembly are so heavily 
in favor of the sectional method that lower costs for trans- 
porting panels or building materials are outweighed for dis- 
tances up to several hundred miles.” Since transportation 
costs on the TVA houses have run only about 20 cents per 
section-mile, this is probably an understatement. Announced 
costs of the disassembly and re-erection of FPHA panel-type 
houses have run as high as $2.000 per unit. 

The postwar commercial implications of these new devel- 
opments are considerable. The Authority, as a_ public 
agency, makes its designs and the results of its research 
available to private enterprise with only minor restrictions 
necessary to prevent their misuse. TVA architects have 
demenstrated the practicability of producing a wide variety 
of house types and sizes from standardized sectional units 
and have shown that this method of construction offers im- 
portant advantages in the form of integrated space-saving 
design and tailored furniture and equipment. Point-by-point 
analysis of production procedures has eliminated most of the 
bugs from the sectional method, and has produced important 
savings of material over other types of construction. Manu- 
facturers who have acted as contractors in the fabrication of 
TVA’s various houses are reportedly enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of sectional fabrication, and may continue in 
the field after the war. Others may be encouraged to make 
experiments of their own, or to modify the TVA designs 
to their own purposes. And, just as TVA has tended in 
its latest houses to utilize to some extent the panel method 
of prefabrication, it may well be that the much more numer- 
ous manufacturers of panel-type houses have much to gain 
from a judicious admixture of sectional construction, which 
might well be applied, as a start, to storage units of all 
types, and later to more ambitious purposes such as unit 
kitchens and bathrooms. 
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FIRST LARGE SCALE application of TVA’s sectional method yw 


the constructian of 150 demountable defense houses in the w 
Dam area (Muscle Shoals) in 1941. Houses were built out of % 





TRAILER TYPE house, used at Fontana, N. C. and in various ¢ 
locations, is best known of TVA’s experiments to date. Frankly 
signed for emergency, wartime use, these houses have but one 
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THREE UNIT house in the currently built TVA servies 


two standard-size bedrooms, a generous living room ang h 
Note that room size is not limited by the size of tht ona 
. 1 nr 

at any point. - 
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t a central point, by assembly-line methods. One-, two-, and 
-_bedroom units were built, of three, four and five sections 
individual sections were 7'/ x 22 ft., two-bedroom house, 





, =p 
consist of two, 8 x 24 ft. sections, each open on one side. 
dations are wood posts, connected by collar beams which act 
track for rolling the sections in place. All equipment, plus a 
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se, also with two bedrooms, has larger rooms 
utility room for standard warm-air heating equip- 
are offset for architectural variety. 
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22 x 30 ft. They were set up in four different areas on scattered lots 
where utilities were available, thus achieving the economies of quan 
tity production simultaneously with savings on site costs. 


—————— 
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good deal of the furniture was built-in, and units were shipped to the 
site complete even to portable furniture and draperies. One hundred 
of these units were shipped 600 miles from Elkhart, Ind. 
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FIVE UNIT pian is a still more generous version of the two-bed 
room house, with a large kitchen that includes a breakfast nook 
and a curtained dining alcove in the living room. 
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DETAIL PLAN of TVA trailer house shows highly efficient use of space achieved by use 
of built-in furniture, also use of panel and cabinet-type structural units in building up 
the sections. By this method, closets are fabricated as boxlike cabinets, rather than 
formed from separate panels, and may be built complete with drawers, shelves, etc., 
prior to their incorporation in the final structure. Note use of fixed and horizontally- 
sliding sash with insect screen in one half of fixed, outer sash. 

















’ SIX UNIT pian provides three bedrooms, space for an additional 

bath opening off the master bedroom. By interchanging sec- 
tions, this bedroom plan can also be combined with the living 
room section on the preceding page 
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WALLS WERE PLANNED AS CAREFULLY AS THE FLOOR IN THIS ROOM BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT i} 





PLANNING THE POST WAR HOUSE III ee 


Modern architecture, with its ability to organize space and create built-in amenities 





out of nothing may be the trump card in the house-building game after the war. 


ERHAPS the most perplexing of all the problems that face the small house builder is the question o! 
} sre organization. While this may sound like some of the six-bit words the art critics are fond 
of using, the sense is clear enough. It simply refers to the manner in which space is distributed: within 
the room, within the house, within the development. An improvement in this regard is the one way in 





which the small builder can improve his product competitively—he is unable to match the large-scale 


operators on any other basis. Unfortunately, it is also something the builder, small or large, has 





tended to ignore. This is one reason his product offered the public less for its prewar dollars than | 
it should have. 
When a modern architect talks of space organization he is describing something which has esthetic 
‘| overtones as well as a relation to the qualities of efficiency and livability. What it means to a house | 
a builder—or rather, should mean—is nothing more or less than increased salability through the use of ) 
new planning ideas as well as new equipment or quality materials. Generally speaking, superior spac: | 
organization is not an item of cost at all, since it involves the arrangement of materials and equip 
ment that must be purchased anyway. Actually, it is a cost item, because it involves the use of a 
" > competent modern architect—not just an architect and top-flight professionals do not come wrapped i: 


1 y a set of blueprints for $25. 


BUILDER-ARCHITECT COLLABORATION 


ra 
er «a N - 


The history of the small house-for-sale shows few instances of architectural participation, and those 
- which can be found do not always give cause for rejoicing. The past generation of architects acquired 
! something of a reputation as exterior decorators, and many of the older architect-designed subdivis 


ions justified it with shameful abundance. It has been said, and with truth, that the builder side- 
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PROTECTED SUN DECK, on second 
floor and generous hood over entrance 


are potent selling features in 
modern house by Mario Corbett. 
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stepped the architect because it was an easy way of cutting corners. A ten per 
cent fee on a $5,000 house is $500; a five per cent fee is $250; a two per cent 
fee is $100—-why bother with fees at all if plans can be had for one dollar up? 

Sorry as this state of things has been, at least from the architects’ viewpoint, 
it is neither fair nor accurate to put all the blame on the builder. Too many of 
the pre-depression generation of architects either looked down their noses at the 
small house or considered it a secondary source of income. Certainly it was not 
a problem to be taken seriously. Moreover, the profession never acted in an 
organized way to work out a method for the provision of service on the small, 
speculatively-built house. The various plan schemes merely produced a lot of 
plans, the idea being to reduce fees. The real issue, however, was not a question 
of fees but of service. Had the architect offered anything to increase substantially 
the salability of the builder’s end product, the builder would have paid for it, for 
it would have been worth the money. As things were, the architect was reduced 
to the position of a hack draftsman and his “design” rarely went beyond chang. 
ing one kind of door hood to another. 

Beyond the question of inadequacy on the part of architect or builder, there 
was the background of the housing situation and public taste. As for the latter, 
the standards were (and are) so low that almost anything was acceptable. There 
was no need for competition on the basis of planning or design quality. Thus, 
even if architects had had anything to suggest that could have helped sell houses, 
their contributions would not have been sought very eagerly. 

Two things have happened which seem likely to change this aspect of the pre 
war house picture. One is the emergence of the modern architect. The other is 
the terrific barrage of propaganda for better houses and better living laid down 
by popular magazines and advertisers. Both work together to affect the market, 


and consequently the builder’s operation. 


THE MODERN ARCHITECT 


Architecture is the only profession in which there are “moderns.” There is 
no such creature as a “modern” lawyer or surgeon, for these men take it for 
granted that new and improved techniques are to be incorporated in their prac: 
tice as circumstances dictate. Architecture, however, shows no such consistent 
progress because of the immensely complicated procedures involved in creating 
a building, the numerous interests involved, the need to rely on stock material 
and equipment, and by no means least important, the impact of purely emotional 
factors where houses are concerned. The result of this situation was that one 
group of architects tended to maintain the superficial aspects of older styles 
while another tried to discard them. These divergent viewpoints split the pro 
fession from top to bottom, and by December 7, 1941 the odds were definitely 
on the younger, modern group. War building has tended to increase this lead. 
The reason the modern architect is winning out—and this will be very evident 
in the house field after the war—is because he has a better product. An in 
variable characteristic of the modern architect is a flexible, creative attitude to- 
wards problems everyone had considered solved. Whether it was a question 
sun or outlook, or storage, or quiet, the modern architect studied the problem 
for itself. He did not worry about having the windows come out even on the 
front or whether the shutters should be black or pink. As a matter of fact, whe 
he looked at the shutters and found they weren't good for anything, he left them 
off. Expressions of this uninhibited approach to design were often rather stat 
ling; even the “conservative” modern jobs don’t look like houses to the Colonial 
enthusiasts. But as examples appeared in one town after another, familiarit 
began to do its work and the houses looked practically normal after a while. 
The modern architect can work with the builder, because both have the sam 
interest in livability, efficiency and merchandising value. It was stated abov 
that the builder could save money by eliminating the architect, that he could gt 
his plans for a dollar. But actually, no operative builder worthy of the nam 
has ever functioned on the basis of cut-rate plans. There is too much at stake. 
The successful small house plan for a given locality and price bracket is the 
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sult of the mos instaking effort. Any draftsman c urn out forty or four 
own sult ft ” ‘ as gs 7 at A y d aftsmar ant f y GLASS WALLED living room, opening 
' hundred small house designs, but what the builder has always needed was one or on patio, gives plenty of openness with 
ket, plenty of privacy to this New England 


two that were foolproof in every respect. wome be Gisiie, Ghalteet Gatlinch 
[wo steps have to be taken before the builder can learn to work with archi- & Abbott. - 

tects to get better plans. He will have to get over his fear of, or aversion to the 

modern house—at least to the extent of finding out why it is the way it is. And 


the second step is to rid himself of the notion, discussed in the first of these 





articles, that the public wants his prewar Cape Cod model. Before cars came 
a into the picture the public “wanted” buggies, and the worst handicap of the 
"a house-for-sale business is that buggies are what it is still trying to sell. 

7 | 
ak J) SPACE ORGANIZATION | 
onl MH In the discussion of equipment which appeared in the February issue it was 
ont ® very clear that modern architects had done a great deal to organize conventional Paul Davie 
yle HF fixtures in new and better ways. What is not so clear, perhaps, is how these aia | 
pro: organizing methods apply to other parts of the house, where the requirements of 
itel HY use are far less rigidly defined. There are many ways to attack the question; a 


ead.) very easy approach is through a fresh look at the walls. 


dent he normal operating procedure for designing a house is to make a plan, which ) 
| In involves working with a floor. Yet there is more wall space than floor space in a 
> to BH) house. Furniture sits not only on the floor, but against walls. Light comes in 


n O\@ through openings in walls. Pictures hang on them. Curtains cover parts of 
dlem 


them. Closets, corridors and other rooms open off them. Sounds penetrate or get 


th | stopped by them. Yet there are few houses of any kind where the walls have 
het HF been designed with a fraction of the attention given to the floor plans. Perhaps 
hem B you feel that you have troubles enough with plans without taking on the walls as 


tart BS well. But there is no better solution to the problems of more effective space 


yal organization. 





arity 'f you will turn to the interior on page 79 some of the possibilities suggested 
will become more clear. The problem here was to create an alcove off a larger 
aH room, the purpose being to furnish space for reading and conversation. The 


bove Me first thing the architect did was to provide the wall space which made book 


1 gt storage practical and attractive. What was left between the top of the wall and 
ame Hi th | 


-eiling is window, although it resembles the ordinary window only in the fact 
ake. J thot it uses glass. As it happens, no window could have been better placed to 





doors in and increases the apparent size 


| 
. ° ® , © . . 
Provide light for reading. Using the Colonial formula, such a space as this Sr thie living room by Walter Bogner | 
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Robert M. Damora 








“CONVENTIONAL” and “Modern” ex- 
terior treatments” are now almost 
equally acceptable even to conventional 
homebuyers, but the modern approach 
offers greater opportunities for the in- 
troduction of selling features. House at 
right by Thorne Sherwood. 
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PRIVACY is possible even on narrow 
lots and despite big glass areas if 
houses are planned like these units by 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 
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simply could not be built; vertical double hung windows would have cut up the 
wall space, spoiled the book shelves, interfered with proper lighting. This is an 
example of wall design as against conventional floor planning. 

It may be protested that this kind of design is impossible without dictating 
the customer’s choice of furniture. This is partly true, but it is not an insur. 
mountable obstacle. The Grand Rapids product will also have competition after 
the war, and the customer’s choice will be wider. If hundreds of model houses 
were built throughout the U. S. before the war, thousands will be built afterwards, 
For the developer they offer an unprecedented opportunity for aggressive selling 
of new and improved ideas. It is an old and accepted custom for the American 
family to get rid of its car when shown a better one; given half a chance it 


will do the same with its furniture. 
George H. Van Anda 
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Another objection to the “open” wall design for the speculative house is its 
appearance, which, according to the diehards in the business, is something the 
public will not accept. There happen to be at least two answers. One is th 
experience of Howard Sloan, whose two subdivisions are shown on pages 85 to 
94. Another is given in the two houses above, which provide a very interesting 
comparison. Both are rectangular boxes, gable-roofed, with rooms on two floors. 
Both, in other words, have the major characteristics of the Colonial house. The 
only difference (it is an important one) is in the wall design, the fenestration. Ii 
both were for sale in the same subdivision, it seems unlikely that the more modern 
would suffer because of its appearance. Far more likely is its prior acceptance, 
since any family would find the outlook more pleasing and the inside light in- 
finitely better. 

Designed walls also beget designed windows—in fact, window-walls. Note 
for example, the living room window on the bottom of page 81. Glass from floor 
tu ceiling, it provides much space for no added money, since the landscaping 
immediately outside is virtually part of the room. Ventilators are kept low s0 
that the outlook is not obstructed. If the occupant wants to reduce the apparent 
size of the room to its actual size he has only to pull a curtain. It may be said 
that this kind of thing is all very well for a house on acreage, but that it is 
impractical for the subdivision, where the houses are close together. This is 
true only of the subdivisions that have been built, not those which might be 
built. Proper space organization is as important for the development as 4 
whole as it is inside the house. If it is decided that oversize picture window: 
or glass walls are important items in the merchandising scheme, the develop 
ment can be planned to permit the use of such features without loss of privacy. 
This small point, as a matter of fact, is a good illustration of the approach tha 
the modern architect displays when confronted with a new problem. A tangible 
example of a solution is the series of plans for detached or row houses in a! 
industrial section of Chicago (left). Those interested in studying the whol 
project will find it in the issue of last October. 
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[he builders who have criticized the open wall design for its destruction of 

























an mily privacy might do well to look at the example at the right, which is by 
no means the worst of its kind. 

Ing You will note that the houses are all exactly the same distance from the street. 

ur- Moreover, the sides of the houses are not very far from each other. Also, the 

iter windows in the sides of these houses face each other directly. The 

1S€S kind of stupidity and callous disregard for the well-being 

rds. BE} of the purchaser that produces this 


ing kind of “planning for privacy” 
hardly puts the developer in a posi- 
tion to critize any suggestion. 

Oddly enough, the solution for this 
kind of thing is not difficult. Windows 
in side walls can be so placed that direct views from one 
house into its neighbor’s rooms are not possible. High windows can often be 
introduced. And plans can be so arranged that most of the windows are placed 
at the front or rear. 


SPACE ORGANIZATION AND TRENDS IN LIVING | 


It is safe to say that the war has produced the greatest upheaval in national liv- 
ing habits this country has ever undergone. This will have its effect on the 
house-for-sale. It is not the servant problem which will affect it, since few in this | 
market have had servants. Nor is it the current transportation problem, since 
private and mass transport will be far better a few years after the war than it was 
before. It is the long-term tendency of women to exchange domestic duties for 
jobs in commerce and industry that will change house planning. Cooking, child 
care and cleaning will be three of the items on which demands for improvement | 
will be the greatest, and the solutions will have to fall into two categories: those 

; its |e dealing with spaces within the house proper, and those related to the neighbor- | 
the | 
th | 


> to 


hood development. There are already hints of what is likely to happen. 

Within the house, the old room categories are going to be reconsidered. As 
a matter of fact, they are already. The living room-dining room-kitchen arrange- 
ment has given way in favor of the living-dining room plus kitchen. Other com- 
binations are emerging, however. One is the kitchen-living room, only an idea as 
yet, but a popular idea. Another, more acceptable, is the scheme one large-scale 
builder is planning to try, a layout in which the dining area can be merged with 
either kitchen or living room through the use of flexible partitions. In the house- 
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KITCHEN-LIVING ROOM, designed for 
the New York World’s Fair by Alimon 
Fordyce shows a radical but increas- 
ingly acceptable design for new trends 
in living. 
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hold where there are no servants and the wife works, a general living space com- 
parable to the old farmhouse kitchen would prove very acceptable. It would be 
supplemented, presumably, by a small study (a revival of the parlor?) where the 
needs of privacy, study and formal entertainment would be served. 

Solutions for problems of maintenance and cleaning are already emerging. 
They are partly a matter of planning (organizing storage space, reducing the 
number of rooms, etc.), partly mechanical (use of improved air filters, etc.) , and 
partly a matter of detailing and materials. Here the fixed window with louver 
ventilation—or mechanical ventilation—has decided advantages. 

Child care is going to become more and more a social—rather than family—- 
activity. The war has highlighted the movement of women into business, but the 
trend goes farther back than the war. The war has given prominence to the ser- 
vant shortages and the need for nurseries, playgrounds, and so on, but even after 
the emergency the demand for these facilities will continue to grow, for it is 
rooted in the conditions of modern life. To the builder this will mean more plan- 
ning problems, but also greater opportunities. The house business will become a 
“neighborhood business”, for recreational and child care facilities will be provid- 
ed, along with shops. This concept favors the large builder, since he can work 
in the number of family units required to support the social facilities. But the 
small developer is far from licked if he takes advantage of the initial impetus that 
can be provided by the modern architect. 

This series of articles closes very appropriately with a review of the two 
Howard Sloan subdivisions in Glenview, Illinois. Both developments, and par- 
ticularly the experience of Sloan and the architects who collaborated with him, 
are not only instructive, but encouraging. These developments are far from 
large—even a small town builder would not consider the number of houses built 
remarkable—but through the use of advanced planning ideas, radiant heating, 
solar heating and other devices, the developer put himsel} into a position where 
he had no competition. The moral— and the opportunity—should be obvious. 
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THE SLOAN LIVING ROOM !S SPACIOUS, WALLED WITH PLATE GLASS AND VENTILATED THROUGH LOUVERS 


TWO DEVELOPMENTS in Glenview. Ill. “It is my conviction,” says Howard 


Sloan, “that any developer who employs a good modern architect to design a one-story house, 


and builds that house and exhibits it, will have all the postwar business he can handle.” 


The Sloan developments at Meadowbrook and Solar Park, considered from the 
viewpoint of house merchandising in relation to trends in design, are probably the 
most important in the U. S. Nowhere else has the question “Will the modern hous 
sell?” been posed so sharply by an operative builder. Never has there been less o! 
a compromise with conventional practice. And never has a developer gathered mor 
precise data on the public reaction to the modern house. These facts are what make 
Meadowbrook and Solar Park important. 

It would be possible, after surveying the limited accomplishment of Mr. Sloan and 
his collaborators, to challenge its significance. The war stopped both projects. just 


after they had gotten undcr way; as a result there are few houses. It can also be 


pointed out that these houses are in the $12.000 to $20,000 class. and that experience 


in this field does not reflect attitudes in the lower price brackets. The answer to the 
first point is that the developer sold his modern houses rapidly, and intends to finish 
the projects as soon as construction is permitted. As for the second, it is general 
merchandising experience to have low-cost items follow trends in the more expensive 


types. 
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THE FIRST SOLAR HOUSE, with 
up-tilted roofs to emphasize the sun 
trap feature. Living room view shows 
the obvious visual advantages of fixed 
sash. George Fred Keck, Architect. 








“In 1940,” writes Howard Sloan, “I built a house using very large windows. George 
Fred Keck so oriented the house that the sun came into most of the rooms. Since 
I was a real estate operator, and prospects were my bread and butter, I planned to 
exhibit it to the public as a means of increasing my business. 

“It is customary to give some name to a model house, and since the sun was used 
as a supplementary means of heating, I chose the word “solar”. The local news- 
papers ran stories using the name “Solar House”, thus providing the name which 
has been applied since to a whole type. We opened the house to the public on 
September 8, 1940. In an effort to keep out the merely curious, I charged a dime 
admission. We had as many as 1.700 on a single day, and around 5,000 visitors by 


‘ 


Christmas. 

“Of the people who visited the house, over 300 gave me their names, stating as 
they did so that they were interested in buying or building a home. 

“Such interest convinced me that the public was interested in a new architecture, 
and that if I specialized on modern I would have the field pretty much to myself. 
It was also evident that a small subdivision with modern houses would be needed 
to take care of my prospects. So on Thanksgiving morning, 1940, several of my con- 
tractor friends and I got together to look at a site. It was only four blocks from the 
Glenview station, and surrounded by good, medium-priced homes. 

“We decided to take the land, and to aim at prices of $10,000 to $13,000 for house 
and lot. However, in spite of the evidence of a favorable attitude toward modern, we 
didn’t dare to go all the way, and split the property into two groups. There was to 
be a street of Colonial houses and a street of modern. By the middle of summer 
everything was going well, and the modern houses were selling faster than the 
traditional, but we were losing customers who wanted larger homes with more 
land. So we found another tract which was divided into 25 half-acre lots, named it 
Solar Park, and restricted the houses to modern. I was told at the time by FHA 
that it was the first U. S. subdivision to be so restricted. That restriction hurt on a 
few occasions, when prospects all ready to buy and build had to be turned down 
because they insisted on red brick Colonial. It doesn’t hurt any longer.” 

“I should point out that we overcame one of the major hurdles in financing the 
modern houses by segregating them. Nonconformity is a great bugaboo. By restricting 
Solar Park to modern, and by grouping the Colonial and modern houses at Meadow- 
brook, we got around this difficulty. We also got FHA approval to a full 80 percent 
whenever we needed it. 

“When the stop order came on April 9th, I could point to 30 houses that were the 
direct result of the original Solar House. Not all were in the two developments, 
but all were architect-designed. On the basis of this experience I think it safe to 
say that the public, when given an opportunity, will express a preference for modern 
with a purchase order, which I find a very convincing kind of proof. 

“Sixteen of the houses are one-story, mostly without basement. Ten have two 
stories and basements. Four are three-level houses, with basements partly above 
ground and bedrooms over the basements. 

“The experience gained from showing thousands of people through these houses 
has revealed facts which may be of interest: 

1. Women definitely prefer a laundry next to the kitchen, so that they can watch 
the cooking while washing and ironing. They hate to climb stairs with a heavy 
basket of clothes, or to have to come up to answer the phone or doorbell. 

2. They prefer the recreation room above ground, so that it may also be used as 
a den or child’s bedroom. Such a multi-purpose room is justifiable. 

3. It is impossible to give a woman too many windows if they are correctly oriented 
and have a pleasant outlook. They like the cheerful atmosphere and restfulness the 
large window areas produce. 

4, After people see and understand the benefits of radiant heat, they want it. We 
used radiant heating in the last eight houses. 

§. The public is well aware that domestic help will continue to be a problem after 
the war. All are interested in any house that is easier to take care of. 

6. All agree that large windows are easier to keep clean than windows broken 
into many small panes. 

1, They like the combination of louvers and fixed windows. This eliminates the 
usual fear of ground floor bedrooms, of rain coming in the window, etc. 

8. A large majority want as many features built in as possible. 

“T have found that I can build houses all on one floor, including as much space 
as is usually allotted to a basement, for the same price as comparable two-story 
houses with basements. or for less.” 
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THREE OF THE TEN Colonial houses built at 
Meadowbrook Village. The plan of the one-story 
house is interesting for the success with which 
the accessibility of various rooms has been 
combined with privacy. F. E. Sloan, architect. 
The mortgage was handled through a building 
and loan association. Lot size: 68 x 150. Selling 
price for house, lot and landscaping: $13,500. 














SCALE: " 1’-0" 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing Studio 
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MOST INTERESTING feature of this house is 
the handling of elements (laundry, recreation, 
dark room) normally put in the basement. The 
recreation room is directly accessible from the 
front or back entrances, and can be merged with 
the living room if desired. Note the pattern 
created by the fixed louvers below the windows. 
George Fred Keck, architect. The mortgage was 

aced with the Allied Building Credit Corp. 
Lot size: one-half acre. Selling price: $20,000. 
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TWO DEVELOPMENTS, GLENVIEW, ILL. | REQ RM. 
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HOUSE No. 1 
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The solar house is a long. narrow box with all the main rooms located on the south wall. Three 


versions by George Fred Keck for the development at Solar Park. 


All three of these houses show interesting similarities, a result of the emphasis on 
orientation for solar heating. All are basement-less one-story designs. Services are 
placed on the north, as many rooms as possible face south. Windows on the south 
side are large, and they include a good deal of fixed sash; there is a sun shade 
on each house. In the light of Mr. Sloan’s claim that he can provide equivalent 
above-ground*space in his basement-less houses, these plans do not stand up well: 
none of the houses has anything like the area needed to replace a basement. or even 
a half-basement. As partial compensation the closets are generous. 

George Fred Keck was the architect for the three houses. The one at the uppe! 
left sold for $14,000 and occupies a 68 by 150 foot lot. The mortgage was placed 
with Allied Building Credits. A sales price of $14,000 was also placed on the brick 
house (top right) which has less in the way of accommodations, but two standard 
lots. This house was financed through the First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Willamette. The house at the lower right was sold for $12,000, has a standard 
lot, was financed by Allied Building Credits. 
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WITH BLANK END TO THE STREET, 
SOLAR HOUSES USE PITCHED AND FLAT ROOFS: 


HOUSE 2. 
HOUSE 3. 
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Two versions of the three-level house, a solution of special interest when applied to the speculative 


development. George Fred Keck, architect. 





The essence of the three-level scheme is the relationship of general living quarters. 
—— bedrooms and the recreation-utility area. In both of these examples the latter two 
. spaces are related vertically, with the living area on the intermediate level. Obvious 
advantage of the scheme is that the most commonly traversed stairs extend for only 
half a story. The first house has a well-sheltered entrance, very conveniently related 
to the garage; the kitchen has direct access to both living and basement levels. 








BED RM-) Exteriors are pleasantly organized, with an interesting variation of materials. The 
1 house was sold for $13,500, with a 68 x 150 foot lot. The second house seems more 
workable in plan, but rather less successful in appearance. Here the kitchen functions 

Ss as part of the ground floor space, without the complication of a separate stair to the 
ri basement. The porch is well located for service from the kitchen. Another point 
t in favor of this plan is the lavatory at the main level. The selling price was $14,000 


v: i on the same size lot as the house above. Both were financed through Allied Building 
' I Credits. 
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VIGOROUS REPETITION OF THE THREE GABLE ROOF GIVES UNITY TO THE DISJOINTED ELEMENTS BELOW 


THE HEAVYHANDED EXTERIOR IS REDEEMED IN LARGE PART BY AN EXTREMELY WELL ORGANIZED FLOOR PLAN 
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THIS IS THE MOST INTERESTING, IN PLAN AND GENERAL DESIGN, OF ALL THE THREE-LEVEL HOUSES SHOWN 








The three-level scheme as developed by Architect Arthur Purdy and Sydney Dickens, designer. 


An example of good detailing and inadequate site planning. 


This house, another version of the three-level scheme, has many interesting features, 
and detailing which seems superior to that of some of the other examples. The living 
room, for instance, where ceiling levels change to provide clerestory lighting, is a 
very pleasant interior, and the dining space fits comfortably into the room scheme. 
The massing of ventilator sections in one place, leaving the other windows as single 
sheets of glass, is also successful. Unfortunately, the house seems to be something 
of an imposition on the site, with earth piled up to form an awkward supporting 
mound for the living level. If the site did contain the curious bump which supports 
most of the house, the planners would have done well to try another location. The 
clumsy siting is particularly regrettable, since the house is otherwise one of the best 
designed in the two developments. Sales price: $18,500. Lot: half acre. 
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ABLY THE BEST OF THE INTERIORS IS THIS BEAUTIFULLY LIGHTED LIVING-DINING ROOM 
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This house recalls the solution presented on page 87, where a somewhat similar ion 

relationship between living and recreation spaces was establishd. The main difference man: 

is that there is no visible means of separating the two areas, as in the other example. as la 

Nevertheless, the concept of one large space, with a great variety of activities going dive; 

on in it, is unusually interesting—and certainly radical when applied to the house- than 

for-sale. Also worth noting is the plan for the sleeping unit, where three bedrooms new! 

and two baths have been arranged in a neat, square space, connected to the rest — 

a | 


of the house by a single door. In the exterior treatment the house follows some of i 

the others: here again the scheme of louvers plus fixed windows has been followed. * 
* . eC 

The house, which occupies a half-acre lot, had a sales price of $15,000. George Fred <a. 


| 
| Keck was the architect. 
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PLANNING WITH YOU 


City planning is not yet so widespread and contagious a 
movement as Sinatra, but the impetus toward realistic control 
of U. S. urban development is growing. One straw in the 
wind is the sale of THe ARCHITECTURAL ForUM’s pamphlet, 
Planning With You, now close to the 150,000 mark. Another 
is the rising birthrate of such experiments as the one dis- 
cussed below—Louisville, Ky.’s effort to plan its future physi- 
cal, economic and social patterns. Louisville’s problems are 
tough, for Louisville must deal not only with the general 
uncertainties that face all urban communities, but in addi- 
tion must solve local problems peculiar to it alone. But all 
U. S. cities are confronted by a similar constellation of prob- 
lems. Louisville’s situation is neither tougher nor different 
than that of many another American city its size. Thus, the 
gumption and initiative it has shown in setting up a com- 
mittee to chart its future, and the outlines of the program 
taking shape in Louisville, might well serve as both pattern 


and incentive for other U. S. cities. 


Northerners are apt to think of Louis- 
ville, Ky. either as an amiable, horsey 
town that wakes to life one day a year 
for the Kentucky Derby, or as the scene 
of the greatest flood disaster since 
Johnstown and Dayton. Author George 
Leighton called Louisville “an American 
museum piece” because of its hazy 
heaped-up red-brick jumble of decayed, 
beautiful, nostalgic buildings, its sleepy 
tradition of let well enough alone, and 
its “conventional .. . agreeable delibera- 
tion of manner and . . . moth-eaten 
moribund ‘charm’.” 

But Leighton wrote in 1939 and the 
war has changed Louisville. Even be- 
fore December 7, 1941, Louisville was 
the largest industrial city in the south, 
the distilling capital of the world, and 
one of the chief U. S. centers of cigar- 
ette and independent aluminum produc- 
tion. By 1942 the value of Louisville’s 
manufactured products was half again 
as large as in 1939. Today, Louisville’s 
diversified industrial capacity has more 
than doubled since 1939. The city’s 
newly developed Paddy’s Run district 
which houses a National Carbide plant, 
a Carbide and Carbon chemicals plant, 
adu Pont and two Goodrich plants, has 
become one of the U. S.’s leading syn- 
‘etic rubber centers. Louisville’s 
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Photos: Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 





Planning Executives VINSEL and BUECHEL 


metropolitan population which stood at 
451,473 in 1940 has by now increased 
to 515,000. 

With these changes has come a 
change in the city’s traditional attitude 
of let well enough alone. By the middle 
of last year Louisvilleans realized that 
the wartime dislocation of the city’s 
normal life, major as it is, would be 
mite-sized compared to the post-war 
relocation. Thus, last May the city’s 
Board of Trade set up the Louisville 
Committee for Economic Development 
to integrate and promote post-war plan- 
ning for the city. 

While Wilson W. Wyatt, Louisville’s 
38 year old mayor, the former attorney 
for the Courier-Journal, thought the 
C.E.D. a step in the right direction, he 
did not think it stepped far enough. 
As President of the American Society 
of Planning Officials and chairman of 
the Post War Planning Committee of 
the American Municipal Planning As- 
sociation, Wyatt realized that the post- 
war job of revamping the city would 
be bigger in scope than a Board of 
Trade inspired committee could handle. 
On the other hand, he felt that munici- 
pal planning was too closely related to 
private business and other community 
activities to be considered merely a city 


administration function. Further, he 
felt that the necessary blanket plan- 
ning job called for both public support 
and public participation. 

Wyatt proceeded to talk the matter 
over with leading Louisville citizens, 
among them his former boss, Mark 
Ethridge, publisher of the Courier- 
Journal, who fortified his own belief 
that the worst way to solve a problem 
is to continue trying solutions that have 
failed; and also with George Buechel, 
head of a Louisville sporting goods and 
toy store, and chairman of the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Planning and 
Zoning Commission. Both men thought 
that Wyatt’s idea of a full-scale post- 
war planning committee, staffed largely 
by representative Louisville citizens 
and concerned with everything from 
bridges and streets, to concerts, wage 
scales and parking lots, was a good one 
Buechel indeed, was so enthusiastic 
that he began, like a self-appointed 
fraternity rush chairman, to steer pro- 
spective backers and interested citizens 
into the Mayor’s office. By last Novem- 
ber, Wyatt’s idea took shape as the 
Louisville Area Development Associa- 
tion—superseding the L.C.E.D., which 
agreed to serve as the new organization's 
economic development committee. By 
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that time Ethridge had raised $25,000 
for the L.A.D.A. from the city’s news- 
papers. The city and county had con- 
tributed another $25,000. Among the 
other contributors who chipped in to 
the tune of $10,000 each, were the 
Citizens-Union National Bank, the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Labor and the local 
radio station, WAVE. “The idea was 
that popular,” Wyatt says, “that we 
could have raised twice the amount.” 
For the moment, L.A.D.A. has $100,000 
to spend in the next two years and more 
assured when it is needed. 


THE PROBLEM 


Louisville began, like other U. S. cities, 
as a cluster of cabins around a fort in 
1778, and the hardy pioneers who 
settled it saw nothing strange in naming 
a frontier American settlement after an 
effete Bourbon king. When the time 
arrived for the town to be formally laid 
out, Louisville unlike other U. S. cities, 
proceeded according to plan: residen- 
tial and business blocks were to be 
alternated with park blocks. Soon 
however, as the city spread southward 
from the bank of the muddy Ohio, the 
plan was forgotten. 

Main, Market and Jefferson Streets, 
paralleling the river, became success- 
ively the chief business thoroughfares. 
Then the axis became Fourth, a narrow 
north-south street still rich with chain 
stores, where now “you pass a genera- 
tion almost with every block.” In the 
late 20’s traffic congestion and real 
estate speculation swung the main busi- 
ness district to broad Broadway, an 
east-west street nearly a mile south of 
the river. 

The old business section, in the char- 
acteristic stigmatic pattern of so many 
U. S. cities, is decayed. It is full of 
slums, near-slums, and buildings too 
old to use. Its narrow horse and buggy 
streets are as poor a channel for the 
automobile as a duckpond for a boat. 
Every year the old business section 
deteriorates further as business con- 
tinues to inch out from the plagued 
area. 

True, the downtown blight has cured 
itself to some extent, as it has in other 
cities, with the replacement of un- 
profitable buildings by parking lots. 
But these are not adequate to serve the 
area and they are unsightly. Further 
remedies are called for. Those most 
Louisvilleans support include: 

A readjustment of assessments. 
®&The freeing of Louisville's two toll 
bridges to attract trade from Indiana. 
The elimination of slums and the 
reclamation of old buildings. 

The discouragement of haphazard 
growth of subdivisions and their busi- 
ness centers—(Louisvilleans deplore 
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the trend toward decentralization). 
® Rezoning on a more realistic basis 
than the expansive 20’s brought forth. 

Louisville’s residential districts have 
grown in the equally typical haphazard 
urban pattern. The town first crept east 
and west along the river. In the 90's, 
the building of a park seven miles to 
the south, and of a street car line 
servicing it, encouraged growth in that 
direction. Louisville took on the shape 
of a great butterfly heading north. A 
curve in the river restricted growth 
toward the west. A more recent trend 
has been an enormous enlargement of 
the right wing which lies on safe high 
ground, unlike the left wing which was 
inundated by the 1937 flood. The war 
boom has tended to fill in the angles 
between tail and wings. 

The flood is an important factor in 
Louisvilleans’ attitude toward their city, 
as it is in other Ohio River towns, and 
one of the primary postwar projects 
for Louisville is a flood wall. Plans 
have been drawn and a $2,500,000 bond 
issue has been voted for it. But its 
construction has been held up by a 
number of factors: the war; the diff- 
culty of persuading citizens to let a 
20 foot concrete wall cut through their 
backyards and garages; conflicts over 
such provisions in the plans as those 
placing the Belknap Hardware & 
Manufacturing Co., largest wholesale 
hardware company in the world, out- 
side instead of inside, the wall. 

The problem of sewage disposal is 
also linked with the flood wall. The 
plans provide for 27 pumping plants to 
pump sewage and rainwater over the 
wall into the Ohio. But the city antici- 
pates federal regulations requiring 
purification to end present pollution of 
the river. The sewerage problem is also 
complicated by the fact that it involves 
annexation of suburban communities, 
for saturation of the soil from septic 
tanks in new subdivisions is shocking. 
And annexation is a knotty problem 
involving state politics, street construc- 
tion and traffic, and the big question as 
to where population and industry will 
spread. In the meantime, a $30,000,000 
sewerage program has been tentatively 
drawn up by the city, and a $5,000,000 
bond issue for sewers is likely to be 
submitted to the voters next fall. 

Then Louisville, like most U. S. cities, 
faces the enormous task of repairing 
streets, sewers, etc. neglected during 
the war. Precedence over any new 
projects—for which the city has drawn 
up a prospective $80,000,000 program 
—must be given to these repair jobs. 
The Board of Education, like its coun- 
terparts all over the U. S. is impatient 
to start repairing and building new 
schools as soon as peace gives it a green 
light. Difficulties are also involved here, 





however. Louisville is one of the few 
cities whose high schools are not co- 
educational. In addition to that stum- 
bling block, there is a further problem. 
Louisville has two boys’ schools within 
a few blocks of each other. One of 
them needs a new building, and logic 
demands combining the two. Yet their 
rivalry in athletics is so great and the 
objections of their alumni so strenuous 
that the proposal to combine is one of 
the city’s hottest potatoes! 

Next to these puzzles, Louisville's 
biggest headache is how to keep $250,- 
000,000 in war plants going (hard 
heads say it cannot be done), and how 
to find postwar jobs for returning serv- 
ice men and 50,000 new war workers. 


PLANNING AND PLANNERS 


Louisville does not have a postwar plan 
yet. So far, the only committee that has 
been organized by the Louisville Area 
Development Association, beside the 
Committee on Economic Development, 
is a committee on streets and highways 
complete with its five subcommittees. 
Fourteen other committees are in the 
process of organization, including one 
on public participation. 

Each committee, it is hoped, will be 
composed of an expert in the field, at 
least one representative of a municipal 
agency, and citizens representing so far 
as possible, labor, farmers and business. 
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K. P. Vinsel, executive director of the 
L.A.D.A. says, “We don’t want com- 
mittees of experts. . . We're trying to 
get people who get things done. . . 
Citizens have to be on the committees 
for the democratic purpose of telling 
what the citizens want.” 

In line with this L.A.D.A. policy, the 
man appointed to head the streets and 
highways committee is Pierre McBride, 
president of the Porcelain Metals Corp., 
who according to Mayor Wyatt, “doesn’t 
know anything about streets and high- 
ways, but he will before he’s through. 
The main thing is that he’s a man who 
gets things done.” The subcommittee on 
bridges and viaducts is composed of a 
contractor, the chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., an oil com- 
pany executive, a newspaper promo- 
tion man, an insurance executive, a 
union business agent and a clothing 
store executive. 

Kingpin of the L.A.D.A. is dark, 
handsome Kenneth Paul Vinsel, a Ph.D. 
and track star from Grinnell, who as 
professor of political science at the U. 
of Louisville, became emergency direc- 
tor of welfare for the city after the 
flood. Subsequently he served with the 
W.P.B., and became chairman of the 
community education section of the 
O.C.D. in 1943. Another key figure is 
Robert Montgomery, chairman of the 
Committee on Economic Development. 
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NOT A PLAN, but the skeleton of a pian, is this diagram of Louisville's proposed 
arterial streets and highways, five years hence. Louisville also has a tentative 
ten-year plan for the improvement of traffic conditions, and one which looks ahead 
fifteen years as well. Some of the work would fall to the state highway commission, 


the balance to the city. 


He is vice president of the local utility 
company and had a good deal to do 
with bringing the National Carbide 
Corp. to Louisville. This was a coup 
not only for Louisville, but for his com- 
pany, for National Carbide now uses 
more electricity than was consumed by 
all residential, commercial and indus- 
trial users in 1939. 

The committee he heads is expected 
to be the first to produce any tangible 
results. It is now conducting a survey 
of 738 industrial plants in an attempt 
to estimate the postwar scale on which 
they expect to operate. 

The City & County Zoning Commis- 
sion is expected to do a great deal of 
the public works planning. Maps for 
arterial streets and highways are now 
being prepared for consideration by 
the L.A.D.A. A project that seems more 
definite than most is the construction of 
an outer belt highway by the state, 
providing the city with a badly needed 
artery connecting communities and 
radial roads at a distance of about six 
miles from the city. 

Needless to say, it is the multitude of 
imponderables that make the planning 
job tough. In addition to the general 
uncertainties that affect every city, 
Louisville’s situation is complicated by 
a local factor peculiar to it alone: a 
recent change in the state administra- 
tion. The legislature is now in session 
and although Mayor Wyatt has been 
very successful in promoting state co- 
operation, one never knows what a 
General Assembly may do. The reluc- 
tance of the rest of Kentucky to spend 
state money on Louisville, like New 
York state’s for New York City, is 
traditional. While 56 Kentucky coun- 
ties contribute less money to the state 
than they get back, Jefferson County— 
in which Louisville is situated—pays 
nearly a third of all state revenues, 
fifteen times as much as it gets back. 

The L.A.D.A. is a surveying, plan- 
ning and advisory organization. Actual 
projects will have to be undertaken by 
city, county or other units. It expects 
to hire staff engineers, statisticians, 
etc. and special experts where required. 
But it does not expect to hire pro- 
fessional planners, for Louisville has 
had its fill of them. 





In 1931, a city plan for Louisville, 
drawn up by Bartholomew & Associates 
of St. Louis, was adopted. It is re- 
garded by many Louisvilleans as fan- 
tastic in some respects, impractical in 
others, obsolete in others, and just 
plain lousy in still others. The plan 
included a $75,000,000 Ohio River front 
plaza with a fifty foot sea wall, and 
great city and county government build- 
ings towering among other skyscrapers. 
It laid down a gridiron pattern of major 
streets whereas converging arteries are 
now favored. 

But the underlying philosophy of the 
Bartholomew plan, which was that the 
city remain centralized, is a philosophy 
that most Louisville leaders, rightly or 
wrongly, favor. Whether they are set- 
ting their sails against the wind, re- 
mains to be seen. 

By spring, the L.A.D.A. hopes to have 
gathered a great part of its preliminary 
fact-finding data, and even to have blue- 
printed part of the program. Its execu- 
tives explain emphatically that they do 
not expect to complete a plan and thus 
end their job. They expect the plan- 
ning to continue indefinitely. They try 
to avoid giving the impression that they 
are attempting only a postwar rehabili- 
tation program. They are doing a job, 
they say, that needed to be done, war 
or no war. 
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THE FORUM'S now famous pam- 
phlet continues to break records— 
more than 125,000 copies now dis- 
tributed. Order today—$10 for the 
first 100, $5 for each additional 
100 copies ordered simultaneously. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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CHT, OFFICE FOR AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 





MORRIS KETCHUM, JR. An advertising agency deals with salesmanship in all of its aspects and one of those 
FRANCIS X. GINA is its own offices—as this design illustrates. The building isa conventional ofhce 
ARCHITECTS structure, its rooms broken up by endless beams, columns and deep window recesses, 


which inevitably create a feeling of restlessness. The first job. therefore. was to in 
stall simple, plain and restful ceiling and wall surfaces, accentuated by skillful light 
ing. This problem was solved by the architect through the use of long stretches of 
beautiful curtain fabrics and large areas of natural wood panelling. The latter served 
to correlate all necessary cabinet work into harmonious units, whether they con 
tained low shelves. deep storage spaces, or access doors to adjoining offices. In the 
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design shown on this page a low ceiling was installed both to bridge an ugly existing 
break, and to create an effective entrance toward the higher interior space 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTOR’S OFFICE has one 
wood-paneled wall which conceals cupboards 
and door to storage room; a floor-to-ceiling 
curtain covers window, radiator cabinet and 
Sookshelves. 
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MORRIS KETCHUM, JR. 
FRANCIS X. GINA, ARCHITECTS 













































RECEPTION ROOM (right) has an ‘“‘egg- 
crate” ceiling to conceal the lighting. 
When in use, this creates trellis patterns 
like sunlight. 


ART DIRECTOR’S OFFICE (left) has 
drawing table and supply cabinet as well 
as standard desk. Curtain covers recessed 
windows and bookshelves. 














CABINETS at sill height conceal radia- 
tors in all offices. Note display rai! used 
throughout to hold layouts. 









FURNITURE details were often repeated 
to achieve unity of design. Most of the 
chairs are from H. G. Knoll Associates. 
Fabrics are by Dan Cooper. 
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MORRIS KETCHUM, JR., 







































































OFFICE FOR AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


An important part of the business of this advertising agency is the preparation of 
“commercials”. In the vice president’s office, both executives and clients can listen 
to broadcast or recorded programs. The design problem was primarily one of accous- ome «' 
tics—hence the sloping wall, into which the loudspeaker is set. This wall is built-up | | 4 
of oak plywood backed by rock wool, and tilted toward the listener. Curtains and ; 
carpet were selected for their sound-absorption value, and a hung ceiling was kept 


clear of the walls to permit effective indirect lighting. 


MORRIS KETCHUM, JR. 


FRANCIS X. GINA, ARCHITECTS 


PLANT IS DECORATIVE 
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Photos: P. A. Dearborn 
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BY USE OF color, texture and fabrics 
these offices have attained a large 
measure of design unity and simplicity 
without structural alterations. 
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2. DESIGN LABORATORY 





f DOHNER & LIPPINCOTT When designers design for themselves. the end product is determined only by the 
DESIGNERS amount of money available. Here the means were probably much more limited than 


in the case of the job on the preceding pages, but the results are almost as dramatic 
No attempt has been made to cover up the irregularities of standard office construc 
tion, but unity has been achieved by means of the furnishings. Character of the desks, 





—— oe ee 


cabinets and other fittings seems eminently suited to the purpose of the laboratory, 


which is the design of industrial products. 
One feature which might well be copied by architects is the close relationship be 
tween the drafting room and workshop. where models are prepared. This makes it 
possible to check drawings and sketches constantly against solid forms throughout I’ 
the design process, to the benefit of both. | 
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AMPLE STORAGE CABINETS 








ATION DESK-DRAFTING TABLES HAVE TILTING TOPS AND AT SIDE AND BACK 
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B.DESIGN DEPARTMENT 





LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY: 
H. CRESTON DONER, DIRECTOR OF DESign 
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{s a piece of straightforward, compact office planning this design department could 


ANY: hardly be improved upon. A central unit built with smart precision contains all re« 
SIGN ords, files, tracings and storage spaces. Since the department may well be expanded 


after the war this compact unit can be moved in a piece to wherever it will be needed 
Surrounding it, there are drafting room and office areas, separated by movable glass 








ind plywood screens. On the whole the job looks like a fine working unit, clean 
nd efficient, and designed with a good feeling for scale and without tricks. All ply- 
wood partitions, incidentally, were built of panels salvaged from the window open- 
ings cut out of a group of prefabricated houses, which the company built for the 
sovernment. With the glass partitions the designers used double XX plate glass wit! 


Satinol finish on both sides to reduce the glare. 





REFERENCE LITERATURE !S ACCESSIBLE TO DESIGNERS. STANDARD FILE CABINETS FIT INTO COMPACT UNIT 
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DESIGN LABORATORY, LIBBEY -QWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 





Z% The design director's office contains several well worked-out 


details: a combination desk and conference table, beautifully 





i made, is illuminated from a lighting unit, which, in turn, has 
ins ers been built into a smart filing shelf. The latter also holds an 

) i electric clock. A long and_ well-lit display cabinet which 

stretches around two walls of the office unifies the design. 
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ELEGANT DESIGN CREATES A QUIET BACKGROUND. NOTE TRADITIONAL SWIVEL CHAIR 
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: MUNICIPAL ASPHALT PLANT 


Designed by the Office of the President of the Borough of Manhattan 





EDGAR J. NATHAN, JR. Borough President 
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WALTER D. BINGER Commissioner of Borough Works 
KAHN & JACOBS Consulting Architects 
SYSKA & HENNESSY Consulting Mechanical Engineers 
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Manhattan’s Municipal Asphalt Plant, built entirely of reinforced concrete presents a dramatic 


and controversial treatment of 


Well in keeping with Manhattan’s re- 
furbished East River waterfront is its 
new Municipal Asphalt Plant. It re- 
places another of the vanishing derelict 
buildings that cluttered the riverbank 
before the advent of the city’s super- 
smooth East River express highway. 
The old plant was outworn, malodorous 
and dusty. Its successor is clean, silent 
and efficient. Exhaust air from the new 
plant is cleaner than outdoor air. 

The architectural treatment of the 
plant has evoked an avalanche of inter- 
est, comment and objection. Most out- 
spoken and vitriolic critic was Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses who 
labeled it, “horrible modernistic stuff 

. a Cathedral of Asphalt with a 
nearby corrugated shoebox.” Certainly 
the contrast of cube and ellipse offered 
by the two main buildings is a radical 
departure from the conventional brick 
fortification style of older industrial 
buildings, but this novel form is fully 
justified by the functions and machinery 
it encloses. The arch shape of the pro- 
cessing building was determined by the 
parabolic flow of the equipment layout. 
The curve eliminates all waste space at 
the upper level which would have been 
unavoidable had a _ rectangular en- 
closure been used. The three barrel 
sections are designed to accommodate 
three individual. identical manufactur- 
ing units which operate simultaneously. 
Probably because arch construction has 
been used almost exclusively for elon- 
gated structures such as hangars, drill 
halls, auditoriums, etc., the building at 
first glance appears chopped off and 
incomplete. This impression undoubt- 
edly stems more from association than 
from a sense of proportion. The some- 
what unfinished appearance of portions 
of the structure will be relieved when 
wartime shortages permit the installa- 
tion of Monel metal coverings planned 
for the barrel roof and diagonal con- 
veyor belt enclosure. 

The rectangular storage building is 
made up of huge bins for raw ingredi- 
ents such as sand and stone. High rib- 
bon windows illuminate catwalks and 
conveyor belt machinery located above 
the storage level. 

Sand and stone are delivered by river 
barge and dumped into a hopper lo- 
cated over a conveyor belt which travels 
through a tunnel beneath the East 
River Drive and up an incline to the 
top of the storage bins. Here the mater- 
ial is transferred to auxiliary belt con- 
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public building design. 

















MACHINERY IS SUPPORTED ON STEEL CARRIAGE ENTIRELY FREE OF STRUG 
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WINDOWS PROVIDE illumination at strategic points of distribution 
and processing: along inclined conveyor belt, at level of «.twalks and beit 
machinery in the storage building, and for man-controlled mixers in the 
processing building. 
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| veyors for distribution to individual se om oT a 
bins. The other ingredients, limestone r : ore ’ [9 7 
a ee GaPor a D A 
| dust and liquid asphalt cement, are bo | qi 
i : \ "a ) : 
| respectively pumped and piped under " + 
. : ' nN ‘ 7 2 
the Drive to storage space in the pro- ay 
° ° ° e . N H | 
ij cessing building. To keep liquid asphalt 5 
‘ i from congealing, all tanks and pipe- 
lines are electrically heated, with auto- a | 
i} matic thermostatic controls. After a —--F4+---+4 3 
tog series of drying and heating treatments, 
! patra aM ¥ To} seems | | 
dry materials are joined in the mixer | deen 
with a given amount of liquid asphalt E an an ps F 
ts r — 4_-> 
cement controlled by means of a flow aw pPrErr- 
Me ; Lage OS ee a 
meter. A_ predetermined period of UJ J 
BARREL FORMS ARCH RIB FORM 


blending follows, the mixer gate is 
opened and the batch is dumped into LIGHT STRUCTURAL STEEL members were used for reinforcing and as support 
waiting trucks on the street level. for the forms. Sides of ribs were grooved for installation of barrel walls, which 
Sistensiy. the proximity f the plant were formed with wood for interior face and long pine planks for exposed surface, 
viously, TO) yo 


to river transportation is of the utmost 
importance as it eliminates much heavy 
trucking in and around the city. To 
those who complain of its nearness to 
residential sections it can be pointed 
out that commercial shore frontage is 
vital to the supply and maintenance of 
Manhattan island. However, not every- 
one shares this objection to industrial 
buildings. A new apartment develop- 
ment was built on the adjacent property 
after construction on the ‘new asphalt 
plant had begun. 

The construction method used for the 
processing building offers an unusual 
alternate for the conventional reinforc- William Ward 
ing bars and timber form-work. It was 








——————— 





the contractor who suggested that struc- 
tural steel ribs might serve as both 
form and reinforcement since centering 
could be worked out as an integral part 
of the rib, eliminating the majority of 
reinforcing bars. The ribs, reinforced 
by light angle trusses, were prefabri- 
cated in three sections and shipped to 
the site for erection. Concrete was 





en es See: 


poured simultaneously from both sides 
maintaining balanced pressure on the 
exposed framework. Vertical beams 
supported on horizontal girders provide 
stiffening for the end walls. Plywood 
form-work was used for interior sur- 
faces and arches. 

Had an elongated shape required 
numerous ribs the time and expense 
of movable form-work might have been 
justified. Under the circumstances, the 
new method proved cheaper, faster and 
left the interior free for installation of 
equipment while the building was 
under construction. 
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“Extension 
or ‘’Ro-To Live’ Types 








PE pOORS 


ead Type Doors os 


OVERHEAD TY 


of all Overh 





‘ard 
Perhaps YOU have never thought 
being “Power-Operate ” But they actually are. The stretching of the 
coil spring stores up power when the door is closed. It is this stored 
that lifts the door when you are ready f° open it. 

t that the spring power shall Worehouse of Americon Stores Co., Baltimors. 
Md. Equipped with 7 Ro-Way Overhead Type 
olidated Engineering Co., Contrs 


spring power 
That explains why it 
be balanced, exactly, ogo!" eight of the particular door ot 2 
on which it is to be ysed. There is only one o do that on 
it’s the WOY Ro-Way does it. e all Ro-Woy Springs 
right in our own plant and "Pp ghing 
the very Ro-Way Door on whi 


That's why we SOY Ro-Way Springs, wh 
“Tailor Made 


ower-meter” each one after wel 
ch it is to be used. 

ether “Extension "“Tor- 
" for Ro- Way Doors. 
s operate so 






° ” A . ” 
sion” oF Ro-To Live Type, are 
That's one reason why Ro-Way Overhead Type Door 
smoothly and easily and are so trouble-free in service- 
Write for Ro-Way's 88-page “Time-Saving Specification Book”’ for Architects. 
| card or letterhead. See our Catalog in Sweet's. 
Burlington Transportation Co. (Subsidiary of 
.B R. R.) uses 13 heovy duty Ro-Wey 
Doors in this new building- 
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Wood aie 
M | A M i Bathroom Cabinets ( =. 


MIAMI Wood Bathroom Cabinets are do- 
ing an essential job in wartime housing and 
wherever replacements are necessary. 


Please don’t confuse MIAMI Wood Cabi- 
nets with clumsy, bulky wood models of a 
former era. These modernized Wood Cabi- 
nets are attractively streamlined, neat and 
trim throughout, with mirrors framed in 
STEEL (by permission of WPB). They are 
complete in every detail, equipped with 
convenience features that are standard in 


MIAMI Metal Cabinets. 


Write today for new illustrated folder giv- -_ 
ing full information. Address Dept. AF. No. 102.W 


No. 102-W (above) and No. 
103-W (below) Kiln dried 


7 * s 
3 Distinctive hardwood; | Joints | double 
el mirror frame. 


CABINET MODELS #§ Jas 


The MIAMI Line consists of three attrac- 
tively-designed, fully equipped wood cabinet 
models; also wood-framed wall mirrors in 
six sizes. . . . Bodies of cabinets are made 
of kiln-dried hardwood, with joints double- 
locked, glued, and tenoned; door back of 
moisture-proof composition board; mirrors 
framed in STEEL, finished to match 


cabinets. 
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MIAMI METAL CABINETS are not in 
production at this time, due to wartime 
metal restrictions. Meanwhile, some models 
may still be had from distributors’ stocks. 


MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 


! 
| 
! The Philip Carey Mfg. Company — Dependable Products 
| Since 1873 
! 
| 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO oes Z 
No. 103-W 
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found a good many lacks in some of 
the non-temporary projects. One lesson 
he is taking back to Brazil: housing 
plans must be made locally; standard 
plans handed down from a centralized 
authority are likely to be hard to adapt 
to regional needs and climate variations, 
As special assistant for architecture to 
Brazil’s Coordinator of, Economic 
Mobilization, Mindlin knows a thing or 
two about emergency housing head. 
aches. He helped to plan shelter on a 
highly mobile basis for the 15,000 
workers who were employed in_ the 
rubber development project in the 
Amazon region. Mindlin was enthusi- 
astic about the Federal Public Housing 
Authority's management job which, he 
believes, combines the efficiency of a 
business operation with a_broadly-de. 
fined concern for many aspects of 
tenant welfare. 

Of all U. S. planning achievements, 
Mindlin, like many another visitor, saw 
TVA as the most significant. “Here is 
an example of long-term planning o 
great promise, based realistically o 
a regional economic function and cros¢ 
ing state boundaries,” he said. Mindlin 
found the architecture of TVA’s dams 
the most stirring in the U. S. On 
disparity: no design solution was 
achieved for the transformer stations, 4 
jungle of catalogue items which stands 
as sharp contrast to the functional 
dignity of the great dams. 

To North Americans interested in 
becoming good neighbors, Brazil could 
hardly have sent a better represents 
tive. Instinctively warm and enthusiast 
tic, Mindlin made for himself and for 
the Brazil he represents friends by the 
hundreds. Never seeming to hurry but 
accomplishing an arduous daily sched 
ule, Mindlin taught his U. S. friends 
a lot about the effectiveness of the 
ostensibly leisurely South America 
manner, gave most the impression thatit 
cloaks an enormous amount of energy. 


SEDUCTION 


The slight upturn of the housing marke! 
perceptible in 1936 was enough to fi 
the thousand eyes of the nation’s mot 
gage lenders hopefully on the $34 
billion worth of mortgages held by the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation—evél 
though the HOLC was at that time still 
making emergency loans. Since this fits 
enraptured glance, the eyes of the sa¥ 
ings and loan men have never stray 
far from the HOLC holdings, which 
grew momentarily more alluring. Hat 
ing painfully restored the great majoritf 
of distressed loans to a reputable cot 
dition, HOLC’s John Fahey has fought! 


(Continued on page 118) 
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wear as stubbornly as elephant hide... 
by American architects since 184 3. 
approved ot white lead paint tor exterior and interior sur 
\s this most simple 


in pure linseed oil) has preserved many of the 


masterpieces, so Eagle Pure W hite Lead can safeguard the surtace 


Sign. 
uperb good looks, Eagle Pure White Lead has these most practical 
gh film protects against the wear of time and weather; (b) bv cling- 
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Paintec surface, expanding and contracting with It, Eagle Pure 


it ages gracetullv and slowly; (d) at repainting 


ady, requires no burning or scraping. As tor coverage and econom\ 
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painter: 


Deliveries are prompt. And the 


that of other quality paints. 
iLL BACK THE ATTACK—Buy Another War Bond! 
PICHER LEAD COMPANY, CINCINNATI 1, OHLO 


Vember the Lead Industries As 
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zeal the heavy. 
handed attempts made by the U. S§. 
Loan League to seduce 
them away from him. Last month the 
struggle between earnest Fahey and the 
Loan 
reached its umpteenth round. 

Required by Congress to present a 
plan for HOLC liquidation, Fahey, no 
mean hand at a public relations tour de 
force, last month stated his plan. The 
logical course to follow in liquidation 
of the HOLC’s remaining 700,000 loans, 
he said pointedly, was the one charted 
by Congress in 1933. Forced and pre- 
mature liquidation would mean heavy 
losses for the government. That losses 
so far have been kept at less than 2 
per cent of HOLC’s cumulative invest- 
ment, Fahey gracefully observed, was 
due in part to the “far-sighted character 
of the plan Congress set up.” 

Major HOLC complaint against the 
would-be liquidators: lending institu- 
tions would be able to buy only loans 


with a missionary’s 


Savings and 


ardent Savings and Le: gue 


in which there is no longer any risk. 
cutting off the Corporation’s dependable 
and leaving it only small, slow. 
scattered and still-doubtful ae- 
which it would have to main- 
tain a national organization to service 
HOLC outlook: by 1952 practically all 
mortgages will be well-seasoned, attrae- 
tive purchases for all types of lending 
institutions. 


income 
widely 
counts, 


Naming no names, Fahey took a stiff 
verbal punch at “small groups of mort- 
gage lenders.” Said he: “They seem to 
believe that the only purpose of HOLC 
was to bail them out of their poor mort- 
gages, enabling them to put back the 
cash received into good loans and then 
to take back their relinquished mort- 
gages after the government had spent 
millions in making them safe. They 
seek easy profits regardless of the public 
interest.” 

But scarcely had honest John Fahey 
turned his back when Congress broke 
out with a small rash of bills to force 
the HOLC hand. New wrinkle proposed 
by Representative Everett M. Dirksen 
(Rep., Ill.): immediate transfer of all 
HOLC Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which would pro- 
ceed with liquidation. 

The Washington Post 
many a taxpayer's opinion: “Even in 4 
period when public plunder seems to be 
in vogue, this looks like a monumental 
piece of effrontery. The families scat- 
tered all over the U. S. who hold their 
homes today by virtue of HOLC mort 
gages have no organization with which 
to counter the pressure of the U. 5. 
Savings and Loan League.” 


assets to the 


summed up 


(Continued on page 122) 
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In the kitchen 





IF YOU KNOW WOMEN, you know that a 
cool, easy-to-clean, step-saving and time- 
saving kitchen is the first thing they’ll look 


for in homes you design and build for 


tested to give the finest cooking results, 
economical operation, trouble-free service 
and to save time, food, fuel and money 


with Gas the preferred cooking fuel of 





peacetime America. That’s why you will 85 million Americans. 


want to specify and install Gas Ranges The CP Seal is the American woman's 
bearing the famous CP Seal. 


CP Gas Ranges are built by leading 


buying guide — the symbol that will 
make your homes more livable and more 


: saleable! — 
manufacturers to meet the highest per- ” 


For complete information on CP Gas Ranges for 
postwar America, consult your Gas Company, or 
write to the Assn. of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Mfrs., 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


formance specifications drawn up by engi- 
neers and home economists of the entire 


Gas industry. Every CP Gas Range is pre- 


Gas Ranges bearing the CP Seal are manufactured by: 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
The Estate Stove Co. 
Glenwood Range Co. 
James Graham Mfg. Co. 
Grand Home Appliance Co. 


Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Hardwick Stove Co. 

Moffats, Ltd. 

O'Keefe & Merritt Co. 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co. 


A-B Stoves, Inc. 
American Stove Co. 
Caloric Gas Stove Works 
Clare Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Cribben & Sexton Co. 


Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Standard Gas Equipm’t Corp 
The Tappan Stove Co. 
Western Stove Co., Inc. 
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.-. yet it stays fresh and young- 


looking even with the simplest of care! 


' you divide the initial cost of the 
floor in the hall above by the 18 
years of constant service it has given, 
you ll have an answer that’s bound to 
interest any client—economy! 

This Armstrong's Linoleum Floor 
was installed in the halls of the New 
Rochelle. N. Y., High School, back in 
1926. Since that time. an average of 
sixteen hundred students has scraped 
and scuffed its smooth surface every 
school day. Yet this Armstrong Floor 
is still in good condition, still looking 
young. still giving promise of many 
more years of service. 

*And year after year, this Arm- 
strong Floor has been easy and eco- 
nomical to maintain . . . quiet and 
comfortable underfoot. A light vacu- 
uming daily. plus an occasional wash- 


ing and waxing. has been all the care 
necessary. And in spite of all the 
trafic and wear it has taken, this 
surface linoleum floor has 
never required costly refinishing. 
Any client would be thankful for 
such long-lasting and easy-to-care-for 
And the service record of 


like these is likewise a real 


smooth 


floors. 
floors 
credit to any architect. 


BACK UP YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 

So when you are selecting floors 
for your client, give your specifica- 
tions the support of long-lasting, eco- 
nomical Armstrong's Linoleum. For 
more details see Sweet's. And for sam- 
ples and file-sized specifications, just 
write Cork Company. 
Floor 2303 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong 
Division. 











ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


Made by the makers of 


Armstrong’s Monowall, Temlok, ® Cushiontone, and Asphalt Tile 
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LUMBER ANSWER, Ill 

Rationing within priorities is WPB’. 
newest answer to how to spread the 
short lumber supply as far around as 
possible. Two earlier and unworkable 
answers had been abandoned. First 
WPB attempt to lick the lumber pinch 
was the temporary freeze, which shut all 
but military users out of the market, 
brought howls of protest from war 
housers. Next try was the order requir- 
ing all non-military users to buy lumber 
from mills cutting less than 10,000 
board feet a day. This scheme also 
threatened to throw a_ catastrophic 
monkey-wrench into the war housing 
program, prompted harried builders to 
seek and obtain exemptions. Last month 
WPB had what it hoped was a better 
and final answer: a rational rationing 
program for lumber would be set up; 
supplies would be equitably alloted on 
a quarterly basis among essential users, 
each major war lumber consumer would 
be sternly requested to live within his 
budget. 


PATTERN? 


Low-cost housing without subsidy is a 
possible new pattern emerging out of 
the present fight without compromise in 
which public housers and private build- 
ers are contending earnestly for the 
right to clear the slums of Washington, 
D. C. (See Arcu. Forum, Jan., “44). 
Hard-working Senator Patrick A. Me- 
Carran (Dem., Nev.), just before 
leaving his post as chairman of the 
Senate District Committee, had thrown 
a portentous grenade from the pub- 
lic housing camp. McCarran’s bill 
would enable the National Capital 
Housing Authority to borrow $20,000,- 
000 from the U. S. Treasury, giving 
bonds in exchange. Except for the very 
low interest rate, there would be no 
subsidy. McCarran also proposes 4 
broadly-representative “commission on 
improvement areas’, which would have 
the final word as to sections chosen for 
rebuilding. Sitting on the commission 
would be members of the District health, 
welfare, fire, police, and planning de- 
partments, plus three citizen residents. 
“at least one of whom should own his 
own home.” 

Fearing that “a national pattern may 
be established”, the National Asso 
ciation of Home Builders was quick to 
throw its heavy artillery back of the 
preliminary barrage immediately s¢t 
off by the Washington Home Builders 
Association. By month’s end there was 
no sign that the embattled builders were 
in a mood to listen to such prudent and 


(Continued on page 126) 
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{MERICA’S STRENGTH IN 


Weaving the fabric and cutting the 
cloth symbolize the basic differ- 
ences in abilities and contributions 
hetween men and women. Each is 
an independent function — useless 
without the other. While men pro- 
duce “consumer goods.” it is the 
women who buy and utilize those 
toods. Such differences in interests 
lead to a difference in reading in- 


lerests, too! 
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2 
Painted for McCall's by Walter Klett 


These differences are the reason for 
the existence of women’s magazines 
and the reason why no other maga- 
zines published can take their place 
in the lives of women. That McCall's 
is read by one out of every five 
American women is no accident but 


the direct result of this magazine's 





ability to think the way women 
think. The fact that millions of 
women cut, fit and make their 
clothes from MeCall Printed Pat- 
terns is further evidence of the con- 
fidence women place in the maga- 
zine that thinks the way they do. 
In war as in peace, McCall's is 
edited directly to the three primary 
interests of the American Woman 


Her Heart. Her Home. Herself. 


M (ME 


THREE 


MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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WOOD THAT'S 








Treated wood moves up front 
with the U. S. Signal Corps 


WOLMANIZED* POLES and crossarms, used by the 
Signal Corps for “‘light-loading tactical’’ lines, are 
making an important contribution to this fight. The 
smooth-sawn 4x4’s and 2x4’s stow more compactly 
than round poles, take up less shipping space. Their 
salt treatment weighs much less than that usually used 
for poles—cuts shipping weight—and this treatment 
greatly reduces fire hazards. 

IN THE FIELD, this wood can be stored without fear 
of its being destroyed by termites and decay. Im- 
pregnation with Wolman Salts* preservative makes 
certain the wood is sound when it’s needed. And, 
because Wolmanized wood is clean, these poles and 


crossarms are easy to handle, erect and climb. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is seeing service in many 
places around the world. Manufacturing plants in 
our own country are able to devote more attention to 
wartime production because their Wolmanized Lum- 
ber construction requires less attention. The same is 
true of the railroads’ bridges, platforms and shipping 
docks. In far-flung combat zones, barracks, ware- 
houses and other buildings have this same certain 
protection against termites and decay. 

THERE’S A LESSON here for designers of all kinds 
of structures. Wolmanized Lumber, at little additional 
first cost, gives long life to wood construction, reduc- 
ing upkeep costs. Allof the usualadvantages of building 
with wood are retained. American Lumber & Treating 
Company, 1647 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“Registered trade marks 













AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 





FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 
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temporizing voices as that of the Wash- 
ington Post, which told its readers that 
the “NCHA has amply demonstrated 
that it can satisfactorily house low. 
income groups beyond the reach of 
private enterprise.” Said the Post rea- 
sonably: “We find it difficult to under- 
stand why the home builders are not 
willing to accept this demonstrated fact 
and concentrate their energy upon pro- 
motion of the Wagner bill and the im. 
provement of housing in the field where 
profits can be made. We hope that the 
parties to this futile dispute will . . . pull 
together in the public interest.” 


FRIGHTENING, DYMAXION WORLD 


Notably unafflicted by mental myopia, 
Buckminster Fuller last month was busy 
stretching the visionary muscles of the 
august Association of Federal Archi- 
tects. Back of the chaste Palladian 


facade of Washington’s Archives Build. 


ing, full of the dusty smell of yesterday, 
the prophet of Dymaxia talked. This 
time Fuller told of no specific house, 
no bathroom, no automobile, but he was 
still wrestling mightily with his essen- 
tial preoccupation: the reduction of in- 
herent forces to simple relationships. 
For the federal architects, he opened a 
door on the enormous and, in some 
ways, frightening vista of a Dymaxion 
world. 

The maturing of air traffic, Fuller re- 
minded, has rearranged world  geo- 
graphy. To adjust to the swollen new 
geography of industrial trends, a great 
portion of the world population must 
be in frequent motion. Tomorrow’s 
mobility will demand planned living 
facilities which can efficiently meet 
changing needs. Now being born from 
this and from the forseen emergency 
needs of 50 million homeless world 
families, Fuller said, is a great new in- 
dustry, “a comprehensive service indus- 
try devoted to the provision of scientific 
living facilities.” 

To make clear his meaning to the less 
imaginative, the inventor turned to the 
familiar telephone, an instrument in- 
cidental to the sale of communication 
and not designed with a view to attract- 
ing a buyer. This efficiency does not 
mitigate against the personal enjoyment 
of the instrument, which, delivered new, 
can be retained as long as the subscriber 
wishes. Houses to use but not to own, 
operated and moved by large corpora- 
tions for maximum efficiency, will be 
important in meeting postwar emer- 
gency needs, may eventually be so per- 
fected as to appeal to a wide range of 
consumers. 

The new housing industry, Fuller con- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Fine Arts Museum, Stale Archives and History Building, Montgomery, Alabama 


AT THEIR BEST IN 


MICHAEL 
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The illustration above shows how well exhibits appear in 
Michaels Time-Tight Cases. Manufactured in Table, Wall, 
Aisle, Suspended and Recessed styles, Michaels Time-Tight 
Exhibit Cases meet all requirements. You'll be interested in 
their many unusual features. Illustrated folder gives com- 
plete details on styles, sizes and constructional advantages. 
€ At the present time all the resources of this organization 
are devoted to war work. When peace comes, Michaels 
will resume the manufacture of Time-Tight Exhibit Cases, 
MI-CO Parking Meters, Bronze Tablets and other products. 











MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Make a note in your postwar plans 
that Steelox floor-ceiling panels are 
easy to insulate with any type of 
insulation. 

When the channel-shaped Steelox 
panels are erected with flanges up- 
ward, loose, batt, or concrete-type 
insulation can be placed before the 
finish flooring is laid. Where the 
flanges open downward, they pro- 
vide support*for fastening board- 
type insulation. 

Steelox panels offer you many 
other advantages, They are strong, 
fire-proof, light in weight, and re- 
duce the thickness of floor construc- 
tion by 50%. To find out what you 
can do with Steelox floor-ceiling 
panels after the war, write for a 
copy of our useful installation 
booklet. Building Sections Dept., 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 411 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 





STEELOX 


SEE OUR CATALOG 
IN THE 1944 SWEET'’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE 
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tinued, must make wholesale applica- 
tion of aircraft technology. The field 
services, which will position and main- 
tain world-wide living facilities, will 
absorb enormous numbers of service em- 
ployees. Federal architects listened 
solemnly, shivered a little, as if they 
could already feel the uprooting global 
wind of tomorrew. 


AUCTION IN WASHINGTON 

Destined for the auction-block in mid- 
March is the second big FHA-insured 
war housing project to hit the financial 
skids. Unlike the Riverdale develop- 
ment at Norfolk (see ArcH. Forum, 
Dec., “43) where minimum comforts 
failed to attract renters, the bouncing 
594-unit project in Washington seems 
rather to be a case of too much and too 
soon. Planned as attractive but mod- 
erate-priced housing for Negro war 
workers, Mayfair Gardens is presently 
the victim of construction costs that got 
out of hand through the sponsors’ zeal 
to produce a garden-type development 
of some magnificence. Having used a 
$1,100,000 construction advance paid 
out by the Irving Trust Co. of New 
York, the Mayfair Corp. found itself out 
of pocket, faced wtih the bleak neces- 
sity of suspending construction. 

Said the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration: “When it became apparent that 
the sponsoring firm could not complete 
construction without. additional financ- 
ing, the FHA agreed to increase its 
mortgage insurance commitment to the 
maximum limit permitted by the Nation- 
al Housing Act, provided the sponsors 
could secure additional junior funds to 
assure completion. When the sponsors 
were unable to secure further funds, the 
Irving Trust Co., as holder of the first 
trust, had no alternative than to insti- 
tute foreclosure proceedings.” 
news to Washington’s crowded Negro 
residents was FHA’s promise that com- 
pletion of Mayfair Gardens will be 
speeded if the project reverts to the 
agency after foreclosure. 


BLUEPRINT PROGRESS 

Ideas for plant reconversion and post- 
war expansion are rapidly becoming 
blueprints, according to the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., industrial engineers and 
builders, who find that an increasing 
number of plant owners are getting 
ready now to start building as soon as 
the materials are available. Ferguson 
is putting its prophetic chips on the 
notion that there will be a substantial 
amount of industrial building immedi- 
ately after the war. Although vast 
amounts of war-built factory space will 
be available for postwar use, much of 

(Continued on page ]34) 
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hooting the Sun 


Successful navigation, including 
the shooting of the sun and the 
stars and the taking of the sound- 
ings, involves constant vigilance to 
determine the exact position of a 
ship. 


In post-war planning of building 
projects, much is being written 
about materials of the future. Like- 
wise, much thought should be given 
to future financing. 


There is every reason to believe 
that the mortgage loan services of 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, proven by ninety-four years 
of experience, will serve future 
needs just as ably as they have in 
the past. 


There are substitutes for build- 
ing materials but no substitutes for 
sound financing. We invite your 
inquiries now, informing us of your 
future plans. 





In its statement of December 31, 
1943, the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany showed mortgage loans throughout 
the United States as follows: 





Loans insured by FHA $110,235,187 
Other City Loans 30,198,068 
Farm Loans 10,878,705 

Total $151,311,961 











Address Department C. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 


montPeLien VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL — ESTABLISHED 1850 
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ARCHITECTURAL MASONRY 


comes of age! 





Reb Richie 


# may be a structure clean and unadorned in style 
--or a structure as intricate in design as an oriental 
tapestry. For either, the modern architect may choose 
from an unlimited selection of colors and textures 
in brick and tile to express his artistic creation. 





Brick and tile construction is not only everlastingly 
beautiful, but it is also economical in the truest 
sense of the word—low in first cost and low in main- 
tenance. It is a synonym for the best in building. 


After the war, clay masonry will set a new standard 
in economy and beauty. With the advent of modu- 
| lar masonry units, sized to eliminate hours of wasted 
| designing and erection time, the value of masonry 
construction will be still further enhanced. 





Write for the “ABC of Modular Masonry” and ask 
to have your name added to our mailing list for 
“Brick and Tile,” the monthly magazine of masonry 
for today and tomorrow. Structural Clay Products 
| Institute, 1756 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


(Above) Industrial Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Subsidiary Johnson & Johnson. (Right) Buell & Company, 
Denver, Colorado 








Hyske!l!-Denver 








After the war.. it will be built of modular designed 
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STILL GOING UP 
«RIGHT! 


Even when airplanes first began to prove 
their efficiency, Kinnear Rolling Doors 
had “won their wings.” Their coiling up- 
ward action had long been proved. Their 
interlocking steel slat curtain — originated 
by Kinnear — afforded the most efficient 
door design ever developed. And it still 
does! 





Kinnear Rolling Doors clear the entire 
opening with one quick, smooth, easy 
operation. They open completely out of 
the way, out of reach of damage! There 
are no overhead tracks to obstruct the 
use of conveyors, cranes, or similar equip- 
ment! In fact, no other doors save more 
usable floor, wall, and ceiling space! 


Kinnear Rolling Doors’ all-steel durability 
also incorporate a degree of flexibility — 
the doors “absorb” many blows and im- 
pacts that would damage ordinary doors. 


They are built in any size, for old or new 
buildings, with motor or manual control. 
Write today for further information! The 
Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 1640- 
60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 
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Customer: one of the world’s largest 


_ ployee morale. 


ae 
it is not properly located for economic | 
peacetime production. But among the | 
lucky manufacturers whose plants are| 
now located in good relation to their | 
expected peacetime market outlets and | 
raw materials supply. the major build- 
ing problem will be redesign and alter- 
ation of existing buildings to accom: | 
modate new production necessities. 
Ferguson has already accomplished a 
good number of reconversion solutions. | 
Samples of other planning problems 
now being answered in the Ferguson 
drafting rooms: 

>A plant to be postwar built in terri- 
tory now occupied by the Japanese. 


manufacturers of consumer products. 
Information has reached the manufac- 
turer that the plant he now owns in that 
location, of infinite value in a peactime 
market, will be useless by the time the 
war is over. 

& Plant recreation facilities for a mid- 
western manufacturer of office equip- 
ment, who has been convinced by war- 
time employment conditions that ample 
facilities mean better em- 
Present provision for 
recreation is a temporary wartime addi- 


recreation 


tion. 


B&New plant for a New York state, 


manufacturer of castings for airplane 
sub-assemblies, now operating in five 
scattered locations. This owner expects 
to use his equipment after the war to) 
make castings for several other indus- 
tries and looks forward to building the 
factory that war has blocked. 


NEWS NOTES 
Steel Conspiracy? Looking into WPB’s 


‘closet for bogeymen from Wall Street, | 


western Senators have formed a com- 
mittee to find out if that agency has 
operated to maintain the eastern con- 


centration of steel and heavy metals 


industries. Said Senator Patrick A. 
McCarran (Dem., Nev.): “We are 
going to find out why the great wealth 
of western ore deposits should be left 
in the ground with no attempt made to 
develop them by the metals industries. 
Why should a contractor in Los An- 
geles be forced to buy his steel at 
eastern mills and transport it two- 
thirds of the way across the country 
when there are rich deposits of iron | 
ore less than two hours from his home 
city?” 


County-Wide Code. New evidence of the 
way in which wartime conditions are 
accelerating improvement in _ local | 
building code practices came last | 
month from Wayne County, Mich. | 
(Continued on page 138) 
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VEE to arcuitects 


Get this ANCHOR FENCE 
SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 
for your A. I. A. File 14-K 


‘THIS 44-page Reference Manual on Chain 


Link and Iron Picket fences and gates 
has been prepared especially for architects, 
engineers and others who have occasion to 
specify fence. Profusely illustrated with in- 
stallation photographs and sectional draw- 
ings, it describes in detail the various 
heights, weights, structural features and 
applications of Anchor Fences. Included 
are sample specifications for fencing jobs. 


Anchor Fences are made in all standard 
sizes and in a wide range of styles for every 
type of job: industrial, residential, or insti- 
tutional. And Anchor’s Nation-wide Erect- 
ing Service insures prompt, efficient in- 
stallation anywhere in the United States. 


Plan now to make Anchor Fences add 
“the final touch” to your post-war projects. 
Get the facts about Anchor Fences .. . see 
how they give extra protection, long life, 
low maintenance costs. Mail the Coupon 
below for your free copy of the Anchor 
Fence Specification Manual to complete 
your A.I.A. File 14-K. Or, for immediate in- 
formation, consult your classified telephone 
directory for the address of your local 
Anchor Fence Sales and Erecting Service. 


ANCHOR 


NATION-WIDE 
SALES AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 





MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW! 





ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore-24, Md. 


| 

| 
Send me your free Specification Manual of | 
Anchor Fences. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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WHEN freedom returns with Victory, thousands will want new homes. Architects 
and builders must realize for their clients the universal expectation that new ideas and 
new methods are ready to accomplish a vast improvement in beauty and utility for 
rd oloms aleseslome) Maal atlattucmmld (ae le Cionlseten sielelehi i teleM elsliameciegluccemconan (ehlelesert 
forms—no longer excluded by cost—are ready to lend their versatility to your plans. 


The finest buildings throughout the world are fitted with HOPE’S WINDOWS. 
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When your plans call for 


LARGE KITCHENS 
# SMALL SPACE 


One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the architect is that 
of providing food service for 
large numbers of people from 
small kitchens. This is essential- 
ly a problem of planning. For 
example, the kitchen illustrated 
above occupies only 180 square 
feet of floor space but it serves 
600 complete meals a day. 
When you have a similar prob- 
lem on the boards or in pros- 
pect, take advantage of 
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Declaring that thousands of temporary 
homes in unincorporated areas are 
“little more than shacks and many of 
them downright fire-traps”, the ways 
and means committee of the county 
board of supervisors has approved the 
drafting of a code for minimum cen- 
struction standards which will be effec- 
tive over the entire county. 
Ghost Plants. Seven more steel p!ants 
joined the list of might-have-beens 
when WPB halted $97,000,000 worth 
of construction, some nearly finished. 
No longer needed in the war effort, 
said WPB, is the steel scheduled for 
production in two plants in South 
Chicago, two at Canton, Ohio, others 
at Masillon, Ohio; East Hartford, 
Conn.; Wilder, Ky. Also canceled by 
WPB were four Carnegie-Illinois steel] 
plants on which construction had not 
begun. 


Statistical Paradox. War trends are up- 
setting many a hitherto reliab!e statis- 
tical index. Witness New York City, 
where Census Bureau figures show a 
half-million population drop since 1940 
but brimful apartments have the high- 


| est occupancy rate in the last 20 years. 
About 85 per cent of the city’s total 


space for storing household goods is 
now in use, an increase of 15 per cent 


| over prewar figures and pointing to 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN ENGINEERING | 


Beginning with your prelimi- 
nary plans we will suggest a 
layout that will make the best 
possible use of the available 
space. We will design every 
unit of equipment to fit into the 
space provided for it without 
crowding and with sufficient 
capacity for peak loads. We 
will manufacture the equipment 
of materials subject to govern- 
mental regulations, with round- 
ed corners and welded seams, 
easy to keep clean and sanitary. 
We will make the installation 
complete and ready for use, re- 
lieving your staff of innumer- 
able annoyances and delays. 
We invite inquiries from architects 


responsible for projects involving 
provision for mass feeding. 


Tho Joon Van Range 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 








Branches in Principal Cities 


328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 
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the breakup of many families. But the 
Mayor’s committee on rents estimates 
housing vacancies at well under two 
per cent. Taking a second look at the 
paradoxical figures, statisticians con- 
clude that the decline in the city’s per- 
manent residence group has been more 
than offset by the increase in tran- 
Apartments rented to service 
short-term 


sients. 
personnel and visitors on 
leases account for a large slice of the 
present brisk rental market. 


Pentagon Probe. Casting a large and ex- 
pensive shadow as far as Capitol Hill, 
“Somervell’s folly” may soon be the 
subject of a full-dress Congressional 
invest gation, demanded by members of 
three important House committees. 
Convinced was Representative John 
Dingell (Dem., Mich.), who coined the 
Pentagon’s newest name-tag, that pub- 
lic funds have been expended with 
“extreme recklessness”. Representa- 
tive Dewey Short (Rep., Mo.) said that 
“fabulous spending, waste and _ skull- 
duggery” as well as bad construction 
management and an excess of engi- 
neers helped to boost the Pentagon’s 
cost to $75,000,000, more than twice 
the amount appropriated for the build- 
ing. 





ILDING movement—the arch-foe 

of most calking compounds— 
can't break the weathertight seal of 
ARCO DUM DUM CALK. Because it 
stays pliable, and because it firmly 
adheres to any type surface, DUM 
DUM CALK defies the destructive 
effects of building movement, whether 
caused by temperature changes, 
vibration, settling, wind, or weather. 


DUM DUM CALK is typical of Arco’s 
many quality maintenance products 
—mill whites, floor treatments, metal 
protectives, concrete and masonry 
preservatives — products that have 
played an important role in three 
generations of American industry. 
Write for full details. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ° LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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In the Post War home, ventilators are a necessary 
appliance. The Victor Standard is designed to har- 


ly monize with the modern kitchen . . . dependable 
M always . . . economical to operate . . . speedily re- A 
fe moves cooking fumes, dirt and stale, grease laden 


air ... makes other rooms more comfortable, more 
livable, too . . . saves on cleaning bills. 


A single beaded chain controls the automatic opera- 
tion . . . a pull on the chain simultaneously opens 
the outside louver and starts the fan... another pull 
closes the weather-tight shutter and stops the fan. 


ry These and many other outstanding features have 
fe made Victor In-Bilt the most widely accepted Plan your post war home with a 
e ventilator in modern American homes. . . planned Victor In-Bilt Ventilator, because 


added improvements destine Victor to unchal- 
lenged leadership and acceptance among archi- 
tects, contractors and home owners. 


the Victor really moves air. . 
in the average home it will 


; fs : change the air in several connect- 
Listed and approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. x & ° oe 
| Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. ing rooms many times an hour. 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. AF 344, 2950 ROBERTSON AVE., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


THE BONDS YOU BUY TODAY WILL BUY BETTER LIVING TOMORROW 
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planned that way) in a light, pleasant 
spot where a woman could be part of 
the family group while she was per- 
forming that “big, important job.” 

While I do not claim that concrete 
is the ideal floor surface material, it has 
several points in its favor: it can be 
cleaned easily and it is remarkably 
quiet when four small feet go tearing 
around the house. 

Nearly two years of convenient house- 
keeping and comfortable living are 


after all the real test of whether or not 
a house is “sensible and workable.” 


MALcoLm GRAEME Duncan, Architect 
New York City 


“INCONSEQUENTIAL EXAMPLES” 


Forum: 

I have just read your article “Plan- 
ning the Postwar House” in the January 
issue. I agree with the tone of the 
article which is a call to builders to 
awaken to the need for better homes. 
Beyond that, | am sorry to say, your 
arguments as to how to make postwar 
houses better are weak, and your 














ee people talk so much about the post-war 
period that they seem to have torgotten the war. | 


Probably we have no vision. But we are ready to 
make the admission that the war is all we can see. 





We are not making any bathroom cabinets of metal. 

Our minds are not occupied with the bathroom 
cabinets we'll make tomorrow. (They are too full of 
the Something-Elses we’re making today.) 

Nor do we see how making Something-Elses now 
will be a bit of help in making bathroom cabinets by- 
and-by. (After all, that’s not why we're making them. ) 

We don’t like being even temporarily out of the 
bathroom cabinet and other household furnishings 
field. We hope that you miss us and will be glad to | 


welcome us back. 


But—we don’t expect an armistice next or 
And until one does come, our war job is full-time wor 


BATHROOM 
CABINETS 


128 YEARS 
OF QUALITY 


cad 


THE F. H. LAWSON COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





“selected examples of advanced pre-war 
designs” are a poor selection in that 
they are not advanced. The detail in 
which they differ is inconsequential in 
comparison to the vast opportunities for 
the improvement of house design which 
rest in the new conceptions for plan- 
ning and the new techniques which 
recent progress has opened up. The 
public listening daily to radio programs 
about the “better life under the Four 
Freedoms” and the “advances of mod- — 
ern science” expects more. Builders 
could learn more about advanced pre- 
war designs from earlier issues of the 
Forum. How can you reconcile your 
article with “Houses for Human Beings” 
in the April 1943 Fortune, another 
Time, Inc. publication? 

WALTER FRANCIS Bocner 
Associate Professor of Architecture 
Harvard University 


FORUM editors, who participated in the 
preparation of both articles see no con- 
tradiction. They were addressed to dif- 
ferent audiences, for different reasons. Rea- 
son for present series: to persuade builders 
to step up their house design to what they 
probably consider the limits of public ac- 
ceptance.—Ed. 


MORTGAG — — UH 
Forum: 

We are very much pleased to find Mr. 
Samuel Glaser’s development of modern 
houses in Springfield in the January 
issue. 

Your caption writer should be told, 
however, that the mortgagor is the fel- 
low who owes and not the bank who 
loaned the money, who is the mortgagee. 
We hope that Mr. Glaser finds as much 
pleasure in being mortgagor as he had 
in being architect. 

Ricuarp A. Bootu, Treasurer 
Springfield Institution for Savings 
Springfield, Mass. 

Touché—Ed. 


AMEN 
Forum: 

Please accept my hearty congratula- 
tions for your January 1944 issue and 
“Planning the Postwar House”. 

I, too, have been disgusted with the 
attempt by selfish interests to thwart 
the progress of a better postwar house. 
It seems to me that these attempts to 
ridicule the so-called “Buck Rogers 
house” are attempts to appropriate to 
themselves the right to decide what kind 
of housing the millions of people will 
have. The housing of the American 
people does not belong to any 23,000 
dealers or 60,000 contractors, or, for 
that matter, 20,000 architects. If any 
one of these factors, or individuals with- 
in these factors, think they are going 
to be by-passed by better housing in the 
future, they had better make their plans 
now to avoid that situation or simply 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Heartbreak house 
or a real home? 


7O0U AND YOUR WIFE know just the 
house you want to build. She has good 
taste... and you’re darned practical. 
Both of you envision your dream home... 
the most important investment of your life. 


Yes, she has good taste and you’re practi- 
cal... yet you wind up with a white ele- 
phant, a heartbreak house. Drafty rooms 

.noisy plumbing .. damp basement... 
dinky closets . . . inadequate hot water— 
irritating to live with— costly to correct. 


Plan your home now! 


START RIGHT— 
WITH AN 
ARCHITECT 





Can all that be avoided? 

Yes ... with an architect. Not only does 
he prevent disappointments but his skill- 
ful planning gives full realization to your 
hopes ... a real home! 

The architect’s ability to coordinate 
house and lot, his experience with mate- 
rials and builders, his training and fore- 
sight—all assure lasting beauty of design, 
fair resale value, low maintenance cost. 


Imagine building a school or a skyscraper 
without an Architect-Engineer! Make sure 
your house is attractive and livable—pro- 
tect your investment with an architect. 


EDWARDS 


ELECTRICAL SIGNALING 


Se 


+4 


FREE... GET THIS NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK! 


EDWARDS AND COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. 
Please send copy of book “How to Plan Your New Home.” 


Name 
Street 


City 
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(Save Postage —Paste Coupon on Penny Post Card) 
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admit that they are against progress. 
Greorce Pampet, Adv. Mar. 

1, F. Laucks, Inc. 

Seattle, Washington 


NO LOEBALONEY 


Forum: 

It is a pretty pass leading from Wall 
Street when investment bankers start 
tossing architects around. 

I should love to throw some of Mr. 





Loeb’s (February, page 67) grenades 
right back at him, but unfortunately 
most of them were not duds and they 
exploded right in my professional puss. 

For years architects have spent too 
much time condemning the defects in 
others—the unreasonable client, the 
avaricious banker, the two-timing con- 
tractor, etc., etc. Admitting that none 
of these gentry is without blemish, 
nevertheless it is time that we climb 
down from that ivory mooring mast and 
look life in the face. 

The years following the war will 
bring to architects abundant opportuni- 
ties to regain the prestige which once 
was theirs. But they will not do so 








Rodgers Controls. 






TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
GOES INTO BATTLE 





Planes have temperature control problems, too. This is but 


one of the ways our armed forces are using Hydraulic- 
Action, the positive and effective principle of White- 


‘White-Rodgers temperature and pressure controls are 
available today on priorities of AA-5 or better. Mainte- 
nance of existing heating; refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning equipment or installation of 
new equipment essential to the war 
effort now is possible with these accu- 
rate and trouble-free controls. 
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unless they adopt a contemporary ap- 
proach to building, unless they broaden 
their interest beyond the “sticks and 
stone” attitude. 

The scope of postwar building will 
call for team play and expert considera- 
tion of many new problems—design, 
technical, financial and social. 

The indulgent patrons of the past are 
now remembered only by stained-glass 
windows. The new clientele will be more 
numerous, less rich and a lot tougher. 

RANDOLPH SKIDMORE, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


PREFAB PORTRAIT 
Forum: 

I have just finished reading the report 
on your survey among prefabricators. 
You have my congratulations on doing 
a very thorough job. 

As you well know I am sort of fed up 
on the design and nuts and bolts phases 
of this problem. If the Industry is to 
play a part in winning the peace and 
providing employment it must begin 
quickly to solve the peace-time commer- 
cial problems of selling homes. I feel 
that there must always be a complete 
balance between effort expended on de. 
sign and the commercial phases. 

I am sure your survey will be of 
great help in awakening the Industry 
to the commercial problems involved. 

Foster GUNNISON 
Gini Housing Corporation 
New Albany, Indiana 


KIBITIZING? 
Forum: 

Aside from a certain stoop shouldered 
dignity closely associated with pencil 
dust and eye strain, architects are gen- 
erally conceded to be a bookish, serious 
lot. As a rule they don’t particularly 
appreciate comic strips and seldom read 
Walter Winchell. They are known to 
shrink from publicity in its more gaudy 
forms such as columnists gags. 

Why then your new innovation, /n 
The Forum? It strikes an extremely 
discordant note on the opening pages 
of an established and respected pro- 
fessional publication. As one subscriber, 
I would have been perfectly happy to 
continue reading your magazine without 
this new attempt at humorous twitting. 
Unless there has been a darkly censored 
drop in the Forum’s circulation, the 
excuse for this column has wholly 
escaped me. I am willing to bet that it 
causes a good bit of embarrassed 
squirming among the victims who are 
unfortunate enough to be mentioned. 
Not that architects are hyper-sensitivé 
individuals—the building industry as 4 
whole just hasn’t much sympathy for the 
Hollywood kibitzing technique. It seems 
to me that such heavy handed cam 
araderie should be left to the Elks. 

Grace HamMeELt, Designe! 
New York, New York 
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Surface Wiring Devices 
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Non-Metallic 
Sheathed Cable 


Speci : : 
png this high quality cab 
or factory wiring or x 
a = 
wa oy in war housing 
. can : , 
Specify these good looking surface devices for wir- ; conduit Soares in place of rigid 
ing in war housing, industrial buildings, canton- i except in h T or Bx Wiring 
ments, warehouses, etc. They can be installed : tions. Tw — 
quickly either with cables concealed or exposed. zs G-E Relax 
They are made of brown Textolite . . . keep their ‘ ; : 
color . . resist moisture and corrosion. Line in- 
cludes single-pole switch, 3-way switch, convenience “ro insulated 
outlet, three different lampholders and a rosette. : There is Bh 
com 
boxes and fittin 
G-E Braidx. 


rewiring 
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SMALL DIAMETER 


FLAMENOL® 
BUILDING WIRE 


TYPE SN 


Specify this dependable, 
thermo-plastic wire for 
war purpose jobs. It is 
available again. The 
supply of resins has im- 
proved which makes 
them available for elec- 
trical conductor insula- 
tion wherever copper is 
allocated. Flamenol 
Building Wire is avail- 
able in sizes 14 to 
1,000,000 CM. It is 
ideal for branch circuits, 
feeders or special wir- 
ing. Its insulation is 
superaging, flame re- 
tarding and resistant to 
oils, moisture, acids, etc. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Thus, the first Geddes assignment to 
appear in Life, the battle of the Coral 
Sea, was made up after the event took 
place but quickly enough to retain 
news interest. Shortly before the U. S. 
entered the war Geddes had begun 
building our fleet in miniature. He now 
has a complete bank of all the fighting 
ships of all the navies in the world, in- 
cluding those which were blown up by 
the French at Toulon. His sets of air- 


planes, tanks, landing craft and armies 














~ * 
i 


are equally complete. A staff of model 
makers working with jewelry and den- 
tal tools is constantly at work on new 
models or on altering old ones to keep 
pace with the latest newscasts. <A 
miniature cruiser can be built in three 
days, a battleship or carrier in five. 
Even the tiny gun turrets turn and 
carriers have real little planes on their 
decks. 

Photographic reproductions of these 
models are practically indistinguishable 
from the actual scenes. Much atmos- 
pheric value can be added by studio 
lighting. Three of the models have 
recently been donated to the University 
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Post-War Window Areas will no doubt be larger, as 
current trends continue. While generous fenestration opens 
WINDOW EFFICIENCY 
will have to be examined more critically than ever before. 

When stock-size Pella Casement Units are available 
again, compare these three design features with the field 


exciting design possibilities .. . 


for BEAUTY and EFFICIENCY: 


WOOD and STEEL both used in Pella Casement frames 


to combine beauty and strength. 


ROLSCREENS, original roller-type inside screens. The ulti- 











TODAY'S HOUSING 


mate in screen efficiency and convenience. DUAL GLAZING, 


the single-panel type that mounts on inside of sash. 
Inconspicuous. Quickly and easily removed for cleaning. 


Watch, too, for the new Pella DOUBLE HUNG Windows 
which make the Pella line of windows COMPLETE for 
post-war homes and commercial buildings. ROLSCREEN 


COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA. 


Investigate Pella Awning- 
Type Windows available with 
screens and storm sash. For 
2 x 4 frame, thin wall or 
masonry construction. White 
pine. Toxic treated. WRITE 
FOR FREE FULL-SIZE DETAILS. 
Address Dept. 234, 


Ma WINDOWS (aes wane, 


Made by Makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 
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of Michigan where they will remain on 
permanent exhibition. During the past 
month the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York staged a large exhibit of 
the war maneuver models which in- 
cluded numerous photographic enlarge- 
ments and a large model under con- 
struction. The latter was built in four 
phases each of which took several days 
to complete thus allowing the public 
to witness every stage of the tedious 
and infinitesimal assembly. 


POSTWAR PRODUCT PRESTIGE 
Newest addition to the already formi- 
dable roster of talent earmarked for 
postwar industrial work, is Harvard’s 
Walter Gropius. He will handle prod- 
uct designing for the New York ad- 
vertising agency William H. Weintraub 
& Co., Inc. This happy union of a chair 
at Harvard and a desk in Radio City 
will probably be a nasty blow for the 
purists who look on industrial design 
with frigid contempt. 

In the advertising world the Wein- 
traub agency has a solid, conservative 
name. It is known as a modestly small 
firm that has no truck with the blatant 
and gaudy. Among its better known 
clients are Emerson Radio, Cresta 
Blanca Wines, Liberty Aircraft, Schen- 
ley Products and Revlon. 

When the echos of this aesthetic 
earthquake have died down, it will be 
interesting to gauge the precise in- 
fluence of the Bauhaus on the. sale of 
nail enamel. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

The University of Michigan, College of 
Architecture and Design, announces the 
establishment of a scholarship fund of 
$25,000 from the Arthur C. Tagge be- 
quest. For the time being it is expected 
that two scholarships of $325 each will 
be awarded annually. Candidates may 
be students of architecture, landscape 
architecture, painting or design and 
shall have been resident students at the 
college for at least one semester. Pref- 
erence will ordinarily be given to ad- 
vanced students. The first scholarships 
will be awarded for the fall term of 
1944-45. Application should be made 
before June lst to the Office of the Dean, 
207 Architecture Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


FELLOWSHIP 


The University of Illinois announces the 
thirteenth annual consideration of can- 
didates for the Kate Neal Kinley Mem- 
orial Scholarship. The fellowship yields 
the sum of $1,000 which is to be used 
by the recipient toward defraying the 
expenses of a year’s advanced study of 
Fine Arts in America or abroad. Appli- 
cation must reach the committee not 
later than May Ist. Requests for app!i- 
cation blanks and instructions should be 
(Continued on page 154) 
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“OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS“—he says 


Look, Tojo: How having Recourse to Arc Welding, the production 
of war tools became very simplified for us . . . while their effect really made 


your position “VERY COMPLICATED.” 


And think how in postwar they will make competition ‘“Very Complicated” 


for a great many standpatters in production techniques. 





( VERY COMPLICATED, PLEASE 


Drum shaft bearing . . . 
se) Make pattern . 

Mould... 

Sand-blast ... 


b \ (Cost in rough, $1.05) 
KOE Bore... Machine... 
Drill holes. 


VERY SIMPLIFIED, THANKS 


Cut strap and drill holes. . 
Saw piece of tubing. . . 
Arc weld into unit... . 
Total cost $0.50. 


Y " Buck up and hammer down rivet heads .. . 


Ke Only 7/16” plates required .. . 


VERY COMPLICATED, PLEASE 


Structural joint requiring “%” plates... 
Layout plates and straps 
accurately ... 
Drill holes accurately .. . 
5 Put red-hot rivet in each 
ar 





Joint efficiency: 81.3% 
Capacity: 24,390 lbs. per inch. 


VERY SIMPLIFIED, THANKS 


Bevel edge of plates. . 
Arc weld plates... 





z 
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t Capacity: 26,250 Ibs. per inch. 


Joint efficiency: 100% 





Connection in 10” steam 
pipeline... 

‘Cut and thread ends of 
pipe... 

Assemble with 2 flanges, 
gasket and set of bolts. 

Joint requires maintenance. 


VERY SIMPLIFIED, THANKS 


Arc weld bevelled-end 
pipe... 

A permanent, leak-proof 
joint. 








WZ 





Forge parts... 
Machine to fit... 
~ Thread truss rod... 


VERY SIMPLIFIED, THANKS 





VERY COMPLICATED, PLEASE 


Axle for hay rake . 
Make dies ... 


Assemble by bolting .. . 
100% cost for loose-working assembly. 


Cut angle, strap, bar and 
plate ... 

Arc weld into one unit... 

70% cost for permanent 


assembly. 7, 








THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Cmeuiaa Giedsed/ naw recourse 


ARC WELDING 
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addressed to Dean Rexford Newcomb, 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 
110, Architecture Building, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Generally 
speaking candidates should not be over 
24 years of age and must be graduate 
students of music, art or architecture. 


POSTWAR COMMITTEE 


The New Jersey Society and Chapter 
AIA have appointed a committee of 


draftsmen who will be available to 
architects now engaged or to be en- 
gaged in postwar work in the State of 
New Jersey. Some men will also be 
needed in newly established City and 
Town Planning Commissions. Many 
may be needed in the next two to six 
months after municipalities have set up 
funds in their budgets for 1944. The 
list will be made available to all archi- 
tects, whether members or not, upon 
request made to C. F. Ackerman, Chair- 
man, Draftsman’s Employment Commit- 
tee, 105 Halsey Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. This workmanlike method might 





Employment to list 


Draftsman’s 





CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 
AT SHAKER SQUARE 


@ Apartments and multiple dwell- 
ings—housing approximately 700 
families. 

@ Branch bank. 

@ Theatre seating 1,500. 

@ Tavern, Restaurant and Inn. 

@ Buildings containing 45stores and 
30 office suites. 

e@ Large restaurant. 

@ Automobile Service Stations. 


The Heating Plant is modern and fully 
automatic—requiring a crew of only 5 
men. During the last complete heatin 
season it consumed 8,000 tons of coal ond 
produced approximately 140,000,000 Ibs. 
of steam. 





Sectionof Ric-wilL prefabricated insulated steam 
conduit being lowered into shallow trench for 


steam connection to a new apartment at Shaker 
\ecleietesstiiiamedall 








RIC-WIL 
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all well recommend itself for wide use. 


Central Heating at Shaker Square, 
Cleveland, owned and operated by the 
Shaker Co. suggests an ideal plan for 
post-war community development. 


Fifteen years ago the Shaker Square district was 
planned by the Van Sweringen interests along lines 
now being considered by many communities for post- 
war development. A heating plant large enough to 
serve the entire district was erected and Ric-wiL 
underground steam conduit was installed for future 
connections ... Time has proved the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the original planners. Today, this one boiler 
plant supplies heat and hot water through more than 
10,000 feet of Ric-wilL Conduit to 700 apartment 
and multiple family dwellings, 45 stores, 30 office 
suites, a large tavern, a restaurant, a bank, a large 
theatre and 2 service stations. 


Any Community Can Enjoy These Advantages: 
@ Saves 15% or better in total fuel consumption. 


Eliminates all furnace or boiler tending by 
individual consumer. 


Promotes cleanliness in buildings heated. 
Provides extra room in building basements. 
Decreases fire and explosion hazard. 

Reduces smoke and soot, provides cleaner, health- 
ier, COMmudnity. 

Eliminates private coal delivery and ash removal. 


@ Gives uniform, clean heat quickly, whenever 
needed. 

For information about Ric-wiL Conduit for central 

heat distribution get in touch with your nearest 

Ric-wil agent or write to us direct. 


INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
THe Ric-wiL ComPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Morris Ketcuum, Jr., and Francis X. 
Gina of New York announce that J, 
Stanley Sharp is now a partner in the 
firm which will be known as Ketchum, 
Gina & Sharp. 


Barto.tucci & WaLpHeEIM, Chicago, an- 
nounce that their office for the practice 
of industrial design has been moved to 
619 North Michigan Avenue. This ad- 
dress will also be known as the New 
Design Center. 


WituiaM E. Haucaarp, former Commis- 
sioner of Architecture for the State of 
New York, announces his resumption of 
private practice as an architect and a 
consultant. His office will be located at 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


L. Doucias MerepitH has been reap- 
pointed vice president and chairman of 
the finance committee of the National 
Life Insurance Co., Montpellier, Ver- 
mont. 


Henry M. Ricwarpson of Pittsfield, 
Mass., announces his availability as a 
consulting engineer on plastics prod- 
ucts, their design, development and 
manufacture. He anticipates rendering 
the following services in this connec- 
tion; recommendation for the selection 
and use of materials and processes, 
planning and supervision of develop- 
mental programs, market analysis, ap- 
praisal of existing plastics, establish- 
ment of quality control systems. 


COMPETITION CLOSING DATE 


The closing date for the receipt of draw: 
ings for the competition of the Dublin 
Corporation (See Arcu. Forum Jan. 
44), has been extended to June 30, 
1945. Applications for conditions gov- 
erning the competition will be accepted 
until May 31, 1944. 


REQUEST FOR LITERATURE 


Pamphlets and books dealing with the 
principles of the prefabricated house, 
its construction, materials, cost, dura- 
bility and other important data are re- 
quested by Mrs. Hilda Nixon, Archi- 
tect, Box 3325, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 


ERRATUM 


Credit should have been given to the 
Museum of Modern Art for the material 
which it provided for the article 
on the Primary School in Basel, Switzer 
land, published in the January issue. 
Plans, perspectives and photographs 
were obtained by the Museum and made 
available to THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum through the courtesy of its 
Department of Architecture, which has 
an outstanding collection of architec: 
tural photographs. 
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... thanks to the expert advice of 


STANLEY & PATTERSON COMMUNICATION 
CONSULTANTS 


Stanley & Patterson signaling equipment owes its sterling reputa- 


Manufacturers of all types of 


signaling systems for: 


tion not only to its outstanding quality and lasting performance— HOTELS 

but also to the thoroughness with which it fulfills every special con- HOSPITALS 

dition. Stanley & Patterson communication consultants are ready SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
at all times to give you valuable aid in selecting the best possible INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
equipment for the type of building you are planning, and to prepare APARTMENT BUILDINGS 
exact specifications for the kind of installation you require. DEPARTMENT STORES 
Send for a FREE copy of our NEW Catalog— Architects, Engi- OFFICE BUILDINGS 
neers, Building Managers and Factory Superintendents are invited PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


to send for our latest Signaling Systems Catalog, now nearly ready. : , 

: S id : 5: y ) . and all other installation 
Many attractive new developments are included—so send your ] 
‘ : needs 
request now and be among the first to receive a copy! 





ees 


STANLEY & PATTERSON DIVISION 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES EN: ADRIAN, MICH. © ATLANTA, GA. © BOSTON, MASS. «© CHICAGO, ILL. «© DALLAS, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLO. © DES MOINES, IOWA © KANSAS CITY,MO. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. © NEW YORK,N.Y. « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ¢ SEATTLE, WASH. © WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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is the spot where MechKim. Mead and 
White really went to town. The enor- 
mous room is festooned with luscious 
French furnishings. as though one had 
bought Versailles from a dry goods 
store by the bolt. and just draped it 
from floor to ceiling. It was unique 
until the entrance hall of the Hollywood 
theatre outshone it and dazzled Broad- 


wav a few vears later.” 
As the author says. Stanford White 
gotten tangled up in a good 


may have 


deal of Italian macaroni but at least 
he wore it with some dignity. Elsie de 
Wolf and Diana Vreeland, on the other 
hand, are typical of the jaded, chichi 
group that hides its clients under bales 
of mousseline and taffeta. Here is 
Gibbings interpretation of la Vreeland’s 
purest prose: 

“Reluctantly she throws back the 
‘white monkey fur bedecover mounted on 
yellow velvet’ and reaches for a cigarette 
in ‘an English ram’s head mounted with 
silver.” This isn’t as simple as it sounds 
because the ram’s head is in a ‘plain 
pine knife-basket with two compart- 
ments and a handle’ used as a bedside 
table. 








WATCH IT, MR. TOJO! 


One of these days, Tojo, this tough old bird will be free to 


turn his brood your way, and you're not going to like it. 


For the eagle's sons are big, strong, husky . . . and 


ther re armed to the teeth, Tojo, because American manu- 


facturers 


thousands of them 


. . have willingly re- 


leased metals and manpower, and are doing without... 


until you're through! 


We of Van Duprin, just a tiny part of that big in- 


dustrial army which does without, are getting along very 


well, thank you 


Von Duprins of husky malleable iron 


are doing theit job surpassingly well! Day and night they 


ire delivering sure, safe, instantaneous exit 


Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“Brushing back the branches of the 
trees growing around the bed, she puffs 
away moodily and peers through the 
underbrush. j 

Gibbings or no Gibbings, these boys 
and girls had color even if they did get 
it by standing on their heads, but 
why the shocking facts about collecto- 
mania have not been brought to light 
before remains somewhat obscure. The 
author claims that strict censorship has 
been imposed from the beginning by 
antique dealers, decorators and hearth- 
side magazines for reasons of survival. 
If this is true, Gibbings is certainly the 
snake in the bosom of his profession. 

About two thirds of the book is given 
over to the caprice of the decorating 
cream which Gibbings attacks with the 
sarcasm and abandon typical of a self 
assured young modernist. As a satire 
it is a complete success. But. while 
the amusement is limitless, the author's 
judgement is not. Poking fun at a boor 
in ermine is fine sport but Gibbings 
might have swallowed his pride long 
enough to confess that the world has 
seen a good many worthy designers 
since 1750. Even old Hepplewhite 
could turn a pretty decent looking leg 
when he had to and his mercenary 
streak didn’t necessarily label him a 
charlatan. (By the way. Mr. G., who 
was it who put solid gold candelabra 
etc. ete.. into that litthe million dollar 
number out in California just a few 
short years ago?) 

The last part of the book is largely 
a sentimental and worshipful account 
of Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and the TVA. Somewhat belatedly 
Gibbings has seen the light and offers 
it to his readers (who are by now, pre 
sumably. Dorothy Draper's ex-clients) 
He undertakes this radical step calmly 
and sensibly, as though he were teach: 
ing a class of very small children o1 
very small intellects. Despite the tard 
iness of the message, the chances art 
that the book will reach a great number 
of people and it can only be hoped that 
the following warning of Gibbings’ will 
take root in the minds of America> 
housewives: 

“The way the decorators, the maga 
zines and the furniture manufacturer: 
feel about it right now, if you let them 
loose with prefabricated houses and 
plastics, the results will be magnesium 
Cape Cod cottages, Georgian villas and 
French provincial farmhouses rolling 
off the prefabricated assembly lines: 
while out of the plastic molds will com 
a stream of plastic cobblers benche- 
Chippendale piecrust tables and corne! 
cupboards in all the colors of the rain 
bow. And the way the public is being 
brought up right now, this chemical 
chow mein would be just their d sh. 


Continued on page 164) 
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that home-makers are interested in STEEL building products 


E OFFERED your prospective 
W orients a book which tells them 
how to have better homes — with 
steel construction members and 
equipment—for less money. These 
are some of the thousands of replies 
received from one advertisement. 
Chey are still coming in. 
loday’s home-planners are inter- 
ested in good-looking, durable home 
equipment made of steel. They ap- 
preciate the economies steel effects 
by minimizing repairs and replace- 
ments, the safety and_ protection 
which its fire- weather- and vermin- 
proot qualities insure. 
(hese people will be thinking of 
teel building products when they 
scuss their plans with you. They 


know that steel is the ideal material 
for structural roofing, 
closets, cabinets, colorful equipment 
for bathrooms and kitchens. 

The book so many home-makers 


members, 


have sent for contains complete in- 
formation on U-S-S Steel Products 
for use in residence construction, 
items equally appropriate in mod- 
ern and conventional buildings. “85 
Ways to Make a Better Home” is 
the title, and readers are instructed to 
consult an architect to find out how 
they can have better looking, more 
durable homes by taking full advan- 
tage of the versatility of steel. 

We shall be glad to send your free 
copy of this book when you fill in and 
return the convenient coupon. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittshurgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 











Chis home builder's 
guide sets you up as 
the final authority 
on the many appli 
cations of steel prod 
ucts in new or re 
modeled dwellings 
It will help you to 
show your clients all 
the places where steel 
can be used advan 
tageously 


SND ND >: 
MONEY JE s< 


Lnited States Steel Subsidiaries 





ree? 





621 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh 30. Pa 


Please send my free copy of “85 Ways to 


Make a Better Home a 


Name 


\ddress 


City State 


\F44A 
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ARCHITECTURE. Published by the Boy 
Scouts of America, New York. 39pp. 


Illustrated. 5/4 x 8. $.25. 


Few modern architects would suspect 
that they have a staunch ally in the 
Boy Scouts of America. The new 
pamphlet, Architecture, in the merit 
badge series promises to recruit a fresh 
young army to carry on long after the 
present day exponent of light, air and 
space has died a functional death. 


WILEY BOOKS 


This book will undoubtedly leave a 
deep impression on the mind of many 
a khaki clad youngster. Right now it is 
impressing some oldsters too, mostly by 
its thoroughly contemporary approach 
to architecture. Emphasis is placed on 
planning and meeting the requirements 
of modern life rather than on the ac- 
complishments of our illustrious fore- 
bears. Frank Lloyd Wright alone is 
singled out and nominated as the hero 
of budding architects. 

Contrary to the belief of the average 
adult. scouting is not limited to sleeping 
in the woods, tying knots and building 





IN 


ARCHITECTURE 


Post-war plans in many-fields are “on the boards” now. This, then, is the time, 
to acquire the newest, most authoritative books on important subjects such as 
those listed below. Be ready for new demands. Make your selection and order 


today from the coupon below. 





Architectural Graphic Standards — Third Edition 


By Charles G. Ramsey and Harold R. Sleeper 


344 Pages 
A real time-saver for draftsmen, 


graphically so that 
Every 
Those 


shown 
ornamentation. 
constant reterence. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 

By Harry Parker 

249 Pages Flexible Binding $2.75 
Contains simple, succinct explanations of all the 
usual reinforced concrete members in buildings. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF ROOF 
TRUSSES FOR ARCHITECTS 


AND BUILDERS 

By Harry Parker 

195 Pages Flexible Binding $2.75 
A compact, thorough treatment of the esse ntial 
principles and methods behind the design of the 
nost common types of roof trusses. 


SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING FOR 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


By Harry Parker 

214 Pages Flexible Binding $2.7 
A practical book containing the important basic 
principles employed in the design of structural 
members in buildings. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION— 


Second Edition 
By Charles M. Gay and Harry Parker 


636 Pages $6.00 
Now re vised, this book gives the latest uses of 
pressed wo ds, plastics, and structural glass, 
as well as the newest tables on the strength 


of materials and properties of structural steel 


architects and engineers. 
information needed daily at work are found quickly and easily. 
pictures tell 
architectural office 
who own it say that it is 


$6.00 


standards and 
Information is 
the story, without excess detail and 
should have this best- seller book for 
“indispensable.” 


STANDARD PLUMBING DETAILS 
By Louis J. Day 

119 Plates 

No text 
sembled for quick, 
at a glance details 
must be familiar. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION— 
Second Edition 


By Whitney C. Huntington 
674 Pages 

For everyday use—a book 

recent and approved methods of 
followed by leading engineers. 


PLUMBING PRACTICE AND DESIGN 
A Svend Plum 


Data, 


$6.00 
and drawings as 
reference, showing 
which the architect 


illustrations 
handy 
with 


—just 


$6.00 
describing the most 
construction 


Vol. I 315 Pages $4.5¢ 
Vol. II 329. «© Pages $4.5¢ 
These volumes comprise a complete working 


ibrary on plumbing. 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 
By Harold R. Sleeper 


822 Pages $10.04 
Everything the architect wants to know about 
specifications, in one volume! 

ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
HANDBOOK—Eighteenth Edition 

By Frank F. Kidder and Harry Parker 

2,315 Pages $8.0 
The working “Bible” of the profession, de 
signed to turnish all pertinent formation in 
this field. 


UR ON APPROVAL COUPON . See eeeeenegvene gueceueene 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me on ten days’ approval the 
books I have checked in this advertise- 
ment (or I am attaching to this coupon 
a separate list of the books desired). 
At the end of that time, if I decide to 
keep the books, I will remit indicated 
price plus postage; otherwise I will re- 
turn the books postpaid. 
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fires. The organization also undertake- 
some serious prevocational training o' 
which Architecture is but one example. 
There are 107 pamphlets on various 
subjects which are being perpetually 
revised and modernized. In this case. 
photographs of outstanding modern 
buildings were furnished by the 
Museum of Modern Art. Life made 
available the houses designed for 
them in 1938. Well known architects 
collaborated. 

Logically enough, the text is suited to 
readers under fourteen. There is no 
attempt to camouflage the drudgery of 
the training which lies ahead. Stress is 
laid on what can be done, not what 
has been done. For this, the brave new 
world promises to be all the braver. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CUSTOMER. ®y 
Carl Crow. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


226 pp. 52 x 8l/>. Illustrated $3. 

It seems incredible that an author can 
review the century and a half of 
progress which transformed the Ameri- 
can pioneer into the jittery, pampered 
consumer of today and at the same time 
ignore the romantic piracy that was so 
much a part of the period. Carl Crow 


, Decency—Health—Economy—Comfort 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, INFIRM 
x SICK, from indelicate and unnatural restraint 
or exposure to the ice, ty mud, slush, storm, or 
wind about a country , or to imperfect oy < 
obstructed pipes, an uffensive odors of ‘the city 
water closet, by using the Best and Cheapest 


EARTH CLOSET, 


And NO OTHER. 








auvubs saqoul §T 
“YStq 309 ¥ 


“ore ©) CIS ‘SHON 


EASILY MANACED. 





HANDSOME DURABLE. OD)RLESS. 
Latest, Simplest Improvements. | 


The Earth system only wil! rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination; but we have also a 
great convenience which can be used in any bed- 
room in city or country to great advantage, called | 


“The $5 Water Closet.” 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless, 
POSITIVELY PRACTICAL, PORTABLE, POP- 
ULAR Just the thing for stormy davs, dark 
ae 2 4 4 o'clock in the morning. Send for 


TheWAKEFTELD EARTH CLOSET Co. 


Lies Agenta Wanted. 36 DEY 8T., N. Y. 








managed it neatly and turned out the 
most unseasoned hash of the year. His 
Great American Customer is a doleful 


chronology of Eli Whitney, Seth 
Thomas, George Eastman, etc. In spite 


of some quaint and appropriate illus 
trations (see cut), the result is a color: 
less narrative that proves nothing—not 
even a scholarly approach. This aenemic 
picture of the American pageant is 4s 
much an insult to the swashbuckling 
magnets of the last century as it is 
the discernment of the reader. 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Solving Problems of 
WALL CONSTRUCTION 


in 


TOMORROW’S HOMES 














‘Topay’s world is rapidly changing. New dis- 
coveries, new improvements, come to us almost 
every day. In building this is particularly true. 

Many of these improvements make new demands 
upon construction, and call for a revision of accepted 
building methods. Air-conditioning, for instance, 
makes it imperative that walls be so constructed 
as to reduce moisture condensation within the walls 
to a minimum. If this is ignored—trouble from 
condensation is likely to result. 

If you specify the Approved Insulite Wall of Pro- 
tection, you guard against this danger practically, 
scientifically. The pictures to the right showing the 
construction of the wall, give you the reasons for 
always specifying this wall. 

_For specifications refer to Sweets Architectural 
file, Section 10, or write for technical information. 


Address: INSULITE, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


j N y U LITE DIVISION OF MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER 
COMPANY .. . . MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ern 






























OUTSIDE. | K 
Sheathing I te 
wooted, weather-tiet ‘ Kil 


cathing 
















INSIDE. Insulite Sealed Gra 
ite Lok-Joint Lath supplic 
second wall of insulation Dhe 
patented Lok-Joir 
strong, rigid plaste ine 
ents joints tree pcnin 


trowel pressure 











THE RESULT. Sealed Gravliv 











Lok-Joint Lath, with asphalt bar- 
ier against the studs. efle 
retards vapor trave Bild 
Sheathing permeable ‘ Apor 
permits what little porthat ma 
escape to pass towards the outsicte 
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POMANTIC PAINTING IN AMERICA. By James 
Yhrall Soby and Dorothy C. Miller. The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 143 
pp. Illustrated. 7/2 x 10. $2.50. 


This latest publication is the sixth in 
a series of books and accompanying ex- 
hibitions to be presented by the Museum 
of Modern Art since 1936. It is an his- 































































































































































































torical retrospective of one of the RUPEALS MUNTER: Ancapméus 
strongest trends in our national paint- 
ing. Though the American Romantic ticism and was at later times closely 
School sprang from European roman- akin to it, the strongly national color 
ries canes ver ail = HAUNTED HOUSE: Morris Kantnor 
(an a 
- and picturesque regionalism of this col- 
af lection gives it particular interest. Tra- 
ditionally, this book carries on the 
_— Museum’s record of outstanding pub- 
lications in the field. 
o 
in the WHAT IS MODERN PAINTING? By Alfred H. 
x Barr, Jr. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 44 pp. Illustrated. 7/2 x 10. $.75. 
TT, PA "Siig j Fl “haf Many primers have been written on the 
+ appreciation of modern painting, most 
- of them too ardent to be swallowed by 
j This is part of a letter from one of many of . 
7 ; : : 1 the uninitiate. Alfred Barr has sue- 
our Boys somewhere in the Pacific which tells ceeded in getting up 2 simple end A 


its own story. passionate study of the various trends 
since the time of Whistler which should 
prove infinitely more effective in win- 
ning the lay reader. Illustrations in- 
clude world famous masterpieces and 
comparatively obscure works. There is 
no high pressure, no abstract theorizing. 
The author limits himself to suggesting 
a few comparisons and directing the 
readers own thoughts toward open 
mindedness in an honest, lucid way. 
This should prove a completely succes: 
ful nudge in the ribs of your favorite 
mossback. 





PLASTICS, By J. H. Dubois (second edi- 
tion). American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago. 407 pp., illustrated, 5 x 8%. $ 


The latest edition of this excellent hand 
book on plastics brings up to date the 
most recent developments in such new 
fields as low pressure laminating, vu! 
canized fiber, etc. The contemporar 
value of the book deserves emphasis 
While it is definitely a technical work 
the text and illustrations permit it 
be understood by the average layma! 
For the designer, the chapters on finie! 
ing and decorating plastic parts, selec! 
pat ing materials for molded plastics an 
designing molded products should pro’ 
valuable and enlightening. 

Because of recent developments " 
synthetic rubber and its allied interes 
in the plastic field, the second editio! 
has an added study of the fundamental 
of rubber compounding and moldint 
This information is new and relative! 
difficult to find elsewhere. 
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BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 
Irvington, New York Zanesville, Ohio 
Dept. J Dept. J 
Export Dept.: 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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(ARE MtTEGCTIS ... 


Get the Facts on 
the Latest Insulation Methods 




















1H. 
Art, 
3.75. 
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suc: 
dis- 
ends 
ould 
wil- 
3 in- 
and 
re is 
zing. 
sting 


Send for this Free 
- 24-page 


KIMSUL' Book 


a i, Free to architects, engineers and contrac- 


A. $3 tors, this valuable book is an “encyclo- 
pedia”’ of information about insulation. 




















Its 24 pages are jampacked with vital 
h new i facts, thoroughly, clearly illustrated and 


» vul diagrammed. The data it contains is 
: based on actual research and extensive 
phasis experience of Kimberly-Clark engineers. 
work You'll read it from cover to cover, then 


poral! 


t itt place it permanently on file, and refer to 
aymal it over and over again. Send today for 
hme! your copy—now ready. 

select - 






cs and *KIMSUL (trade mark) means Kimberly-Clark Insulation. 
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CONTRACTORS... 
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BUILDERS 





and diagrams of latest insu- 
lation methods. 













Special Heat-Loss and Fuel 
Conservation Charts, based 
on practical insulation con- 


y= 


Detailed chart of Insulation 
Efficiency expressed in “U"' 
factors. 



















Installed Diagrams of Modern 
Attic-Ventilation Methods. 













Shadow Map showing where 
a Vapor Seal is Needed, and 
Photographs Showing It Be- 
ing Installed. 


Nase _.. 
Sie Fo 


. .» Plus full information on 
KIMSUL Flexible Blanket-type 
Insulation and its installed 
Advantages! 


f_ 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Building Insulation Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 


CO Please send me my FREE COPY of the new illustrated book, “Save Man -Hours 
and Man- Power on Every Job.’ 


CO) Also have a KIMSUL representative call AF-344 
Name 


Address 


—— . State 


CJ Architect 


< —— 


CJ Builder 


CJ Contractor 
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FLUX WIRE SOLDER -ontain- flux in longi- 


tudinal grooves. 
Fluxrite. 
Fluxed wire 


Vame . 


Features: solder which 


FLUX 
\ SOLDER 














contains flux in longitudinal grooves on 
the surface rather than in the conven- 
tional core, represents a new design in 
this type of material. Since the flux 
is on the outside rather than in the 
core, it liquefies and flows onto the 
work before the solder melts, insuring 
thorough and complete fluxing. Con- 
taining a recently developed special 
flux, it comes in the same diameters as 
regular cored solder. It is available in 
two compositions designated as red and 
green stripe. referring to the color of 
flux which is dyed in beth cases for 
easy identification. 

Vanufacturer: National Lead Co., 111 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Broadway, 





ace low-cost home 


We’re continuing to work on plans for a post-war, low- 
cost prefabricated home that will be distributed and sold 
through established retail dealers. This is a planning unit, 
and since architects will undoubtedly be doing many neigh- 
borhood planning projects in the post-war period, this 
planning unit will be a handy aid. 





We are still in the planning stage on our post-war pre- 
fabricated home, and many house plans will parade across 
the drawing board before the final plan emerges. Today, 
and every day until victory is won, our complete facilities 
are engaged in U. S. Government war work. 


“HOUSE CO. 


Vnifjabricators Sivtce 1947 


POLK AVENUE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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PACKAGING MATERIAL protects metal parts, 


Name: Stripcoat. 

Features: This molten plastic material 
coats on metal parts to form a tough, 
waterproof and corrosion-resistant skin. 
Machined surfaces of axle shafts, 
complete axle assemblies, gears, intake 
and exhaust valves are the types of 
products being packaged by this new 
method. The clean metal parts are 
dipped into the molten plastic material. 
which has an ethylcellulose base. The 
dipped parts pick up a layer of Strip- 
coat which sets in a few seconds to 
form a skin tight, tough coating. It is 
easily removed by slitting the coating. 
and stripping it from the part. Although 
under rigid governmental control, pro- 
duction experts believe it will revolu- 
tionize this phase of packaging pro- 
cedure after the war. 

Vanufacturer: The Dow Chemical Co.. 
Midland, Michigan. 


AIR FILTERS for different uses. 


Names: Badger. Permo-Aire, Permo- 


Aire Grease. 
Features: Three new steel impingement 
type 


available in different 
thicknesses, sizes 
and shapes, ar 
being made for ai 
conditioning and 
ventilation service 
heavy duty and 
industrial air 
cleaning, and ex 
tra heavy duty or 
kitchen ventilation. Each has an ¢\ 
panded metal filter mesh design whict 
is claimed to result in lower air resist 
ance and high efficiency. 

Manufacturer: Air Devices, Inc., 1 


East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


filters, 





STAIR TREADS of composition material. 
Dura-Val Stair Treads. 
Features: Asphalt and felt composition 
stair treads are being made which at 
said to look, feel and wear like rubber. 
They are waterproof, washable, lon: 
wearing and have a corrugated, no 
skid surface. Available in size 9x18 i 
with flat tread, and two sizes in nosing 
tread. 
Manufacturer: 
Loveland, Ohio. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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PLURAMELT.ouNGSTER WITH A FUTURE 


ODAY, Pluramelt products are 

entirely allocated for essential 
purposes. In fabricated form, 
they're serving in mess trays aboard 
ship—in field ranges—in kitchen 
and hospital equipment for the serv- 
ices—in the manufacture of synthetic 
tubber, high-octane gas, explosives, 
etc. The list includes both the single 
and double stainless-armored types. 
_ In each case, of course, Pluramelt 
is used instead of solid stainless 
steel. The chief reason, therefore, is 
the very important matter of con- 
‘ervation. Pluramelt saves 60% to 
30% of the vital chromium and 





nickel that solid stainless would 
consume for the same job. 

But there are other prime con- 
siderations. Pluramelt in general 
fabricates easier than solid stainless 
steel. And, under any conditions of 
fabrication and subsequent service, 
it does not—cannot—come apatt. 
Pluramelt is unique—a controlled 
composite steel with an imtermelted 
bond that cannot be separated. 

Do you want to know more about 
this stainless-armored steel that is 
so sure to bulk large in the peace- 
time manufacturing of the future? A 
brand new booklet on the subject of 


*Pluramelt Stainless- Armored Steels” 
is now ready. Write for your copy. 


ADDRESS DEPT. AF-20 








Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IGNITION CABLE for aircraft. 

Features: This synthetic sheath-type 
cable, tested in accordance with Army 
Air Forces specification for use on air- 
craft engine ignition systems, has high 
resistance to heat, moisture and oil. It 
can withstand the effects of an electrical 
discharge at low atmospheric pressures. 
The conductor is flexible. consisting of 
Monel wires twisted together, and cov- 
ered with an insulation of low-capaci- 
tance rubber compound reinforced by 






a braid of glass yarn for added tensile 
strength and ruggedness. An overall 
thin coating of transparent wax aids in 
handling and installation. 
Vanufacturer: Appliance & Merchan- 
dise Dept., General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PLASTIC adaptable to widely varied uses. 
Vame: Polythene. 
Features: Such 


varied products as 





..0f shoes and ships and sealing wax 


Some of the current crop of postwar pre- 
dictions are truly fantastic. Planes with 
collapsible wings riding the road like 
automobiles —trans-oceanic rocket 
delivery service whisking Madam’s gowns 
from Paris to New York in 20 minutes — 
gyro-stabilized super-streamlined trains 
roaring across country at 300 miles an 
hour...perhaps. 

But, taking first things first...tomor- 
row’s immediate problems will be solved 
by practical men thinking practical 
thoughts — today. Tomorrow's progress 
will reflect the sound application of 
lessons learned by a review of past 
accomplishments. 

Take Sedgwick elevators and dumb 
waiters, for example. Before the war they 
moved men, material and merchandise 
up and down. Today they serve as air- 
plane elevators on carriers — as ammu- 
nition hoists, galley dumb waiters and 
special between-deck elevators. Tomor- 


row Sedgwick elevators and dumb waiters 
will do the same ,ob they did before the 
war. But to improvements in design and 
construction will be added the results of 
today’s experience — invaluable refine- 
ments in exact leveling, smooth braking, 
positive limiting of travel. 


These are but a few of the advantages 
Sedgwick equipment will offer postwar 
planners — sound developments of re- 
search, planning and building. 


So if you’re planning today for tomor- 
row—if you're looking for better equip- 
ment to move men, merchandise and 
material up and down—chances are we 


can help. 


Our engineers will be happy to work 
out the solution to whatever vertical 
transportation you might have, and show 
you how Sedgwick improved elevators 
and dumb waiters provide safer, surer, 
more economical operation. 


“MEN WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK" 


edquick MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


140 WEST 15th STREET 


NEW YORK 111, N.Y. 


Since 1893 designers and manufacturers of specialized lifting equipment 


ELEVATORS + ROTO LIFTS 
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toothpaste tubes, water-proof coatinys. 
piping, adhesives and insulation {oy 
electric wiring and cables can be made 
with this new plastic. Properties of 
this material include flexibility and 
toughness over a wide range of tem. 
peratures, good resistance to water and 
penetrating moisture, chemical inert. 
ness, and excellent electrical properties, 
It can be extruded, injection molded. 
molded and calendered, 
In sheet, rod or tube form it can be 
blown, blanked or 


compression 
machined, cut, 
swaged. 
Manujacturer: E. I. du Pont de Nem. 
ours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


AUTOMATIC FORCED WARM AIR FURNACE 
size of average traveling bag. 
Features: Developed for a variety of 
undisclosed ground and flight opera- 
tions for the Army Air Forces, this 
portable warm air furnace weighs only 
145 Ibs. It operates successfully at 
five miles altitude and at tempera- 
tures as low as 70 degrees below zero. 
Equipped with its own fuel supp! 
(secret) this sealed unit provides 
flow of heated air, sufficient to heat a 
single family home even _ during 
severe weather. Looking toward its 
postwar possibilities for home heating. 



















the manufacturer believes that a term- 
inal system utilizing the peacetime ver 
sion of this unit would substantially 
reduce fuel bills, and offer automati 
climate conditioning of each individual 
room. 

Vanufacturer: Norge  Div., Borg 
Warner Corp., 670 E. Woodbridge 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW PRIMER INGREDIENT binds top com 


to wood. 

Vame: Penetrating Primer. 
Features: This new prime coat material, 
announced for availability after the 
war, has a rubber like ingredient, 
elastomer, which binds the _ topcoa! 
finish to wood. It provides extraordinary 
adhesion for the top coat and permits 
the use of higher resistant 
finishing lacquers by affording improve 
anchorage. These super-tough pyroxy 
lin lacquers have been available for 4 


scratch 


(Continued on page 178) 
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This main building of St. Antoine Home is 316 feet 
long; by 100 feet; with a capacity of 225 men 
and women. The basement has an assembly hall 
seating 400; a motion picture booth, stage, 
dressing rooms, etc. A chapel seating 370 per 
S| sons is located on the first floor, and balconies 
permit those in wheel chairs to attend Mass. 











Two oil-burning boilers furnish steam for heat, 
laundry, and cooking. Three Artesian wells 
furnish the water supply. Septic tanks and filter 
beds are installed on the property. Also an 

















- emergency electric lighting unit furnishes power 
of in case of a local electric plant failure. 
Ta- Situated in North Smithfield, on one of the high- 
this est points of Rhode Island, the Home overlooks 
nly the city of Woonsocket, and has a view of the 
al Blackstone Valley, in either direction, for miles. 
Ta [a co oa ‘ 
TO . < won r ~. 
p! Adler’s Photo Studie = 
Providence, R. I. 

, ST. ANTOINE HOME, NORTH SMITHFIELD, R. |. 
: af WALTER F. FONTAINE, INC., Architect; JOSEPH M. MOSHER, Supervising 
‘ing Architect, Woonsocket, R.i. : E. TURGEON, General Contractor, Providence, 

its R. 1. : E. F. O'DONNELL & SONS, Painting Contractor, Providence, R. |. 
ing 











Included in the P&L - of brick and limestone, with funds provided from the 
| products used in the Catholic Charities Fund Appeal, St. Antoine Home was erected 
St. Antoine Home are: under the direction of the Most Reverend Francis P. Keough, 
Lyt-all Flowing Flat; D. D., Bishop of Providence, and the Sisters of Charity, also 
Cellu-Tone, Eggshell known as the Grey Nuns. 

Wall Coatingi "61" 
Enamel and 61" 




















coat 


This institution, a home for aged men and women, is decorated 

' Peat throughout with Pratt & Lambert Paint and Varnish. Trim, walls, 

Floor Varnish — “* ‘! ceilings and floors are beautified and protected with a P&L 

| Lambert throug with, product selected to impart warmth and cheer to all housed there. 
Trained, color-minded representatives of the P&L 

Architectural Service Department will co-operate with you in securing the 

‘ullest possible decorative results on any project. Contact nearest office. 
































RATT & LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
"W YORK . BUFFALO . CHICAGO . FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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long time, but the inability to develop 
sufficient bond with wood surfaces has 
made them impractical. Their use af- 
ter the war will provide a tougher finish 
for wood furniture. 

Manufacturer: E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


SINGLE SURFACER CABINET PLANER is at- 
sturdy and efficient. 


Monarch 24 in. Single 


tractive. 
Surfacer 


Vame: 











Cabinet Planer No. X 41. 

Features: Provided with 5 or 
direct drive motors, this ‘planer posses- 
ses the sturdiness and efficiency neces- 
sary to obtain the finely planed surfaces 
desired by the woodworking industry. 
The main frame is one piece cored 
casting, totally enclosing the feed 
transmission and providing complete 
safety for the operator. The top section 
supporting the cutterhead, chip break- 
er. pressure bar and two upper feed 
rolls, is also one piece, assuring rigidity 
and enclosing all parts. A 
totally enclosed feed mechanism provid- 


moving 


ing a wide range of speeds, can be 


FE FEN 4 aa * oe 


- 
Gis (Wa Rt AB 


—Photo Courtesy of Timber Structures, Inc 


CAFETERIA QUICKIE 


With Sturdy LAUCKS-GLUED Arches 


TTRACTIVE lunch rooms... 

where workers can relax while 

they eat hot, energy-giving meals... 

are springing up fast these days in 
important war plants. 

The above photo shows the start of an 
attractive industrial cafeteria erected in 
Everett, Washington. The 9 laminated 
arches (40° span) are built up of 22 lami- 
nations at the elbow, decreasing to 17 at 
the base and 11 at the top and use Laucks 
Construction Glue, as have thousands of 
others, manufactured by Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc., Portland, Oregon. These wood 
and Laucks-Glue arches not only create 
an eye-pleasing spacious interior, but also 
contribute to fast construction and con- 
servation of critical materials. 





Specially formulated Construction Glues 
by Laucks, world’s largest manufacturer of 
water-resistant and waterproof glues, are 
daily helping create new building tech- 
niques to meet fast changing needs. Let 
them help you! For complete information, 
write, phone, or wire: 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Lauxite Resins — Lauxein Glues 
CHICAGO, 2 — 6 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 1 — 859 E. 60th Street 
SEATTLE, 4 — 911 Western Avenue 


Factories: 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., 
In Canada: 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville Isiand, Vancouver, B. C. 
HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., Stanbridge, Quebec 


Lockpert, N. Y. 


® Don’t forget, LAUX REZ, the pioneer resin 
sealer and primer, protects wood as _ rust- 
proofing protects metal. 


Tl h.p. 
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LAUCKS CONSTRUCTION GLUES 


~ Consult LAUCKS—America’s Glue Headquarters 








readily controlled with a hand wheel. 
The bed casting is in one piece with 
removable center bed platen. A foot 
pedal for quick feed release is provided 
as a safety measure. Feed rolls are 
driven by means of chains and hardened 
steel sprockets. A three knife, round 
type, cutter head is mounted in four 
ball bearings, two at each end, thus 
dividing the load between the bearings. 
A rotating index plate is furnished at 
left of cutterhead, with an index pin 
for locating knives accurately when 
jointing or grinding. All main revolv- 
ing parts operate in ball bearings and 
are pressure lubricated. 

Manufacturer: American Saw Mill Ma- 


chinery Co., Hackettstown, New Jersey. 





MOTOR GENERATOR welding 
power for a number of men. 

Features: This AC to DC motor gener- 
ator set will supply welding power for 
a number of men welding at the same 
time, and several of these machines are 
capable of being operated in parallel. 
when large quantities of power are 
needed. The 160 h.p. motor drives 4 


supplies 


70 volt, 1500 amp., flat compounded, 
direct current generator, rated one 


hour 50 degree temperature rise. 


Manufacturer: Century Electric Co. 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


NYLON PLASTIC is tough and has high 
softening temperature. 

Name: FM-1 Molding Powder. 
Features: This type molding powder is 
distinguished for its toughness, high 
softening temperature and the facility 
with which it can be injected into thin 
sections around complicated inserts. 
Uses of the material have been limited 


(Continued on page 182) 
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‘omen have volunteered by the tens of 
ousands to perform the essential duties 
f the WAC—but thousands more are 
till needed. By their patriotism, their 
urifice and their willingness to serve 
their country, these volunteers are mak- 


ng possible the release of more soldiers 


ry for combat work . . . thus winning the 
th dmivation and the gratitude of a nation. 
ot 

ed 

re * 

ed 

ad 

ur 

us 

58. 

at ’ 

en 

lv- 

nd Norge, too, is working desperately 


hard in all its factories, turning out 
scores of war products that will 
hasten the end of strife. Norge re- 
frigerators and other home appli- 
ances are also doing their part by 
conserving and preserving food, 
lightening household duties and 
otherwise adding to efficiency in 
war-busy homes. And Norge is 
. . plan- 

ning new Rollator refrigerators, 
_ new ranges, both gas and electric, 

new washers and new home heaters. 


planning for tomorrow 


er: As a result of the new skills and 
for techniques acquired while in war 
me 
are 


production, these new Norge house- 
lel hold appliances will be better de- 
pa signed, better engineered, better 
a8 built. Women in their postwar 
ed, homes will welcome these products 
one of experience—these better products for 
| 4 better world. Norge Division, Borg- 
A. Warner Corp., Detroit 26, Mich. 
A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


® * * * * * * 


_ = When it’s over—see Norge 
A \ before you buy ... meanwhile 
lity ‘or ovtiondiog BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


duction of 
moteriel.” 


NAT|ONAL APPLIANCE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
“BETTER CARE—LESS REPAIR’’ 


hin 
ted 


® * * * * * * 


MARCH 1944 
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BETTER PRODUCTS FOR A BETTER WORLD 
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GAS RANGES WASHERS ELECTRIC RANGES HOME HEATERS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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to a few war applications such as spool- 
to hold wire, small switch housings, and 
slide fasteners. The fasteners show im 
munity to dry cleaning solvents and are 
unharmed by ironing temperatures. 
Manufacturer: E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Wilmington 98. Del. 


STAPLING TOOL is a hog-ring type plier. 
Features: This light weight magazine 
fed stapling plier wraps the staple 
around the work in much the same 








manner as the conventional hog-ring 
plier, but many times faster. It can be 
loaded with 60 to 70 rings and narrow 
jaws enable it to get into small places. 
Ring diameter is 4 in., and ring 
overlap is %4 in. with No. 16 wire. 


A convenient one-hand operation for 





Seamless 
Terne 
Roofing 


Roll Roofing. 
FOUR EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
1. Easier to Handle 


write to the general offices. 


\ 


— 








Easter lo handle 


FOLLANSBEE 


Made in 50 and 100 foot rolls, Follansbee Seamless Terne Roofing is 
easy to handle in the shop and on the job. Quickly cut to desired 
lengths which entirely eliminate cross-seaming and simplify installa- 
tion. Made with uniformly straight edges and free of buckles—no 
field trimming is necessary to correct for camber. Ease of handling 
is one of four exclusive advantages of Follansbee Seamless Terne 


2. Saves Time and Materials 
3. More Durable, Less Maintenance 
4. Smooth, Improved Appearance 


Now available for essential maintenance and repair in 8 pound coating. 
For complete data for use in preparing specifications and estimates, 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Ofices—New York, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee 
Sales Agents—Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville, Los Angeles; Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W.Va. and Toronto, Ohio 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP « ALLOY BLOOMS, BILLETS, BARS, SHEETS 


@ STRIP + COLD ROLLED SHEETS @ STRIP « POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
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attaching strips of wire netting, fenc: 
wires, etc. 

Manufacturer: Bostitch Inc., 161 Divi 
sion St., East Greenwich, R. L. 


GAS RANGE permitted by OPA. 
Name: Model 7701-30. 


Features: New range permitted by OP \ 
will include mos' 
of the Magic Che! 
pre-war feature- 
including the Red 
Wheel Regulatoy. 
automatic top 
lighter, 16 in. 
oven, full insula- 
tion, 3 in 1 Magic 
Chef top burners 
and porcelain 
enamel finish. Though the stove ap.- 





pears small it will have standard size 
oven, broiler and cooking top facilities. 
Vanujacturer: American Stove Co.. 
825 Chouteau St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ARC WELDING ELECTRODE for welding mild 
seal. 

Vame: Fleetweld 37. 

Features: New general purpose elec- 
trode is used for welding mild steel in 
all positions. Designed as an easy 
striking, smooth operating electrode 
primarily for light gauge material, it is 
claimed to be a fast operating electrode 
under all conditions. There is no slag 
interference when welding verticall) 
down. Available in ¥% in., 5/32 in., and 
3/16 in. sizes in 14 in. lengths and 
packed in 50 pound containers. 
Manufacturer: Lincoln Electric Cov.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FAN for high velocity ventilation. 
Features: This unit is designed to de- 
liver a large volume of air in a straight 
line to the spot where it is needed, reach- 
ing more efficiently 
into corners and 
dead air spaces. 
The discharge ex- 
pands only slightly 
and continues as 
a high velocity 
air stream over 
larger distances. 
For use in steel 
mills, storage 
plants etc., the 
unit consists of a heavy gauge 
welded steel housing, mounted on an 
adjustable pedestal which may be tilted 
60 degrees up or down. Fan blade is 
of heavy steel, die cut, die formed and 
perfectly balanced. Ball bearing moto! 
drives fan. Made in three sizes: 18 in. 
34 h.p.. 6,000 cfm motor: 24 in. |'2 
h.p., 9.000 cfm motor and 30 in. |'2 
h.p., 11,000 cfm motor. 
Manufacturer: Chelsea Fan & Blowe! 
Co.. Inc., 1206 Grove St., Irvington. 
N. J. 


(Technical Literature, page 188) 
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rom his sketch book, Mr. Sanders has selected these lighting 


re designs and had them executed in Lumarith plastics. 
ing full use of Lumarith’s toughness and flexibility, the 
res are designed for “snap-in” assembly. They are easily 
| apart for cleaning. 

marith, light in weight and non-shattering, gives the fixture 
ier a broad choice of material forms: sheets, rods, tubes, 


led strips and molded designs. It is produced in any degree 





tinduatrial Design 
Adviser to Celanese 


Celluloid Corporation 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





of transparency. The almost limitless color range permits the 
writing of scientifically precise color-lighting specifications. 

The producers of Lumarith plastics will be glad to assist de- 
signers and manufacturers with their problems of fixture design, 
and invite them to examine these models of Mr. Sanders which 
are on display in the main offices of Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
The First Name in Plastics, a division of Celanese Corporation of 
America, 1830 Madison Avenue, New York ity 16. 


h IN The Celanese* Hour—"“Great Moments in) Music’’**—Columbia Network, Wednesdays, 10 P.M... E,W. T. 





COPYRIGHT 1944, OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 


. . - Architects and engineers have specified 


The “OVERHEAD DOOR” in thousands of 


war plants and peacetime buildings because 
of the long life of this quality door and its 


speed of operation. 


extreme ease and 


Any “OVERHEAD DOOR” may 
be manually or electrically oper- 
ated. Sold and installed by Nation- 
Wide Sales — Installation — 
Service. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 





The “OVERHEAD DOOR” with the Miracle 
Wedge is built as a complete unit to fit any 
opening and is used in all types of structures. 


TRACKS AND HARDWARE OF 
SALT SPRAY STEEL 


TRADE MARK 


WITH THE 


MIRACLE WEDGE 


Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A 
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Cemesto Wall Units Used in Best Designed 
Washington Housing Project in 1943 


—- OWINGS & MERRILL, New York and Chi- 
cago architects, have long specified Cemesto Wall 
Units in many large housing projects. 

Now, for the best designed housing project in 
Washington. D. C., in 1943, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill have been awarded the “Diploma of Merit” 
by the Washington Board of Trade. Cemesto Wall 
Units were used. 

Onrce more, Cemesto, the new multiple-function 
building material, has shown its amazing adapta- 
bility to modern design—its ability to provide efh- 
cient housing faster at low cost. 

The Calvert Project is but one of a long list of 
Cemesto achievements in climates ranging from trop- 
ical to sub-arctic climates. In these wartime achieve- 
ments there is a prophecy that Cemesto is destined to 
play a dramatic role in new building of every type 
after Victory. 

To Architects: Without obligation, we will be 
glad to give you technical assistance on the use of 


CEL 


Cemesto Wall Units in any type of building. A note 
to us will bring a trained Cemesto representative to 
your desk. 

CEMESTO is a multiple-function material, combining 
exterior and interior finish plus insulation in one 
complete fire-resistant wall unit. Cemesto construc 
tion can be pre-engineered and Cemesto panels can 
be factory pre-fabricated to exact size. The result is 
great saving of field labor. amazing building speed 
and economy, and sturdy, permanent, attractive and 
comfortable buildings. 

Cemesto comes in panels ranging from 4’ x 4’ to 
+’ x 12’. Can be used in vertical or horizontal con 
struction. Color is warm gray and the surface need 
not be painted. 

Two free booklets on Cemesto and Cemesto con 
struction for architects and builders are now ready 
Wr.te for yours today. Address, The Celotex Corpo 
ration, Dept. AF-4, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


OTEX 


Gu & Par OFF 


CEMESTO 


INSULATING WALL UNITS 








